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TO ADVERTISERS. 

HE success of the * Literary World” his already ren- 
dered it the seat Apveerisine Meotum for The 
Trade; and as the rates of Advertising have heretofore 
beenin proportioa to its circulsti .o, without reference to 
re nuneration to the Proprietars, they are obliged to adopt, 
for all advertisements hereafter offered for insertion, the 

following ; 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, 
One Columa, 


75 
4 00 


“ “ 


One Page, - « Wo 
Less than a Squire, 5 cents per linc, each insertion. 





. YEARLY TERMs. 
Eighteen Lines, . ° 30 00 
Thirty Lines, , 40 | 
Oae Columa, 15000 | 
One Page, 400 00 | 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before ‘Tursday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until furbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 

ApverTisers By THE YeaR, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
Vertisements are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 


To Cuanoe an Apvertisemenrt, specific directions 
Must be written upoa the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

To Wirupraw aN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week befureband. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
136 Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
New York, October 23. 1847. 


A NEW AND USEFUL ARTICLE. 


ACKERMAN’S 
NEW MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 


It keeps the music clean and always in its piace. 
Sheets can be easily taken out or inserted at pleasure. 
Inside sheets, or one page pieces, can be put in as well as 





If new music be put in it will last as long as if bound. 
The masic will lie open on the instrument much better 
than when bound. 








Owing to unavoidable delay, the 
orders solicited from the ‘rade. 
that they will find © 
published. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
ITS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLB. 
A beautiful small quarto volume, richly bound in Morocco. 


wwe PPL IOI 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 


Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848. 


Wuicx, from the number and elegance of the Engravings, the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 
original and rich exterior, together with the reai/y valuable contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 
tw be exiled, “ THE GEM of the Season.” 

“First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well as in other things of both greater and minor importance, are every- 
thing. \n presenting for the public favor * The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no pains or 
expeuse to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth that the 

characteristics of the name “ Annvaw” shall not exist with regard to “ The Gem of the Season” 

The number of Engravings (Twenty) is more than double that of ary nine work, yet second to none, being all 
engraved and teh by Sarrarn, and the designs from paintings by Wilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Lundseer, Westall, 
Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 

The Liastrations const of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., with an article by Robert Turnbull, Exq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 

The size, binding (the whole exteriur) of “ The Gem,” is at once beautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for its 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, vet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole forming a “ gem" that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,” anda work of real permanent 


he Publishers have not yet been able to deliver this book. It is now ready, and 
f The Trade at a distance, who cannot examine the work betore ordering, are assured 
THE GEM OF THE SEASON” one of the handsomest and most saleable Gift-books ever 


IN 





value, 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 

1. THE WATER DIPPER. Painted by Westall.| 11. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Painted by D’Orsay. 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 12. THE GIPSY MOTHER. Sir D. Wilki-. 
3. VICTORIA. R. Thorbura,| 13. NEMESIS, Alfred Kethel. 
4. THOS CHALMERS, D.D. From a Daguerreotype.| 14. THE TRAVELLED MONKEY. E. Lundsver. 
5. MATERNAL FELICITY. Riedel. | i5. DRIVING THINGS OFP. - J. J. Chalon. 
6 AULD ROBIN GRAY. Sir D. Wilkie.) 16. THE CITATION OF WICKLIFFE. J.8. FE. Jones. 
7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA. Danby.| 17. CHARLES [. € Vandyke. 
8. THE DISCONSOLATE. G. 8. Newton.| 18. CROMWELL AND FAMILY. Johannot. 
9. THE MOTHER. C. R. Leslie.) 19. PROCRASTINATION. T. Von Holst. 
10, PAUL AND VIRGINTA. Schopia.' 20. LEIGH HUNT. Margaret Gillies. 


CONTENTS—ORIGINAL AND WORTH READING. 


Among the Contributions will be found interesting articles from Prof. Henry Tappan, Mrs. J. Webb, Georee B. 
Cheever, D.D., Samuel Hanson Cox, DD. (The Right Side for the Bride): Robert Turnbull, Eeq. (Life of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D.); Rev. John 8. C. Abbott (Victoria); Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and from others well and favor- 


ably known to the reading and literary world. 
THE ART-UNION JOURNAL 


IN PRESS. 
Of the Fine Arts, the rts Decorative and 





HARLES §. FRANCIS & C0., 


; rly ready for pubication the following books : 
, I 


Ha 
y M ) ye. re. 
OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a Ornamental, Se., Se 


Studentin Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 


{Published in J.ondon.} 


HS Journal is presumed to be sufficiently known to 
render unnecessary any details of its purpose and 
mode of conduct. Manufacturers have learned that it is 
a most valuable auxiliary to them, and the public gene- 
rally have found it interesting, as showing the benefits 
| which have followed the alliance between the Fine and 


II. 

RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L.Maria Child. 

small 4to., beautifully illustrated. 
111, 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT, of Curiosities and 
Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. Drawn from the 
most authentic sources and illustrated by numerous ea- 
gravings. Second Series. 


Iv. ' 
he Useful Arts. 
MIDSUMMER EVE. A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs.‘ ' : 
; §8.C.Hall. Finety illustrated, 12mo. Subscriptions received by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway, 
“ Art-Union Building.” 

Sole Agent for the United States. 
J.P. R.isan Honorary Secretary of the “ Art-Union of 
London,”’—his Subscription List for the present year is now 
open. The Engravings due the Subscribers of the past 
year have been received, and are ready for delivery on 

application as above. ni3 


CHRISTIAN SONGS. 


In press, and will be published about the \st of December, by 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, 
148 Cugsnvur sTREET, PurLapetruta, 


CHRISTIAN SONGS, by the Rev. James Gitzorne 
Lyons, LL.D. The volume will include in its contents, 
“THE HEROINE MARTYR OF MONTEREY,” and 


v. 
STORY OF ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 
From the Arabian Nights. 1 vol illustrated. 


VI. 
STORY OF SINBAD THE SAILOR, and Ali Baba or 
the Forty Thieves. 1 vol., illustrated. 
Vil. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. A new edition, on fine 
paper, and bound in fancy styles, for Presents. 
viit. A 
AURELIAN. A to Zenobia, or Letters from Pal- 
myra. By Wines Were. 2 vols., to match Zenobia. 


1x. 
THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
New revised edition. _ 








NOW R 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
New and Beautiful edition, 





For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by 
eS eran. 
n20 tf 189} Broadway, opposite John Street. 


VOL. WU. 


will appear as a thin octavo, on dae ot 


or six parts paper. §2 25. and neatly bound in cloth. Price 50 cents 
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THE SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


In which Words, Phrases, and Sentences are clas- 
sified, according to their offices, and their 
relation to each other. I[llustratd by a 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF DIAGRAMS. 
(“Speech is the Body of Thought.”*) 

By 8S. W. CLARK, A.M. 

Principal ef East Bloomfield Academy. 
Published by A. 8 BARNES & CO., 

51 John street, New York 


IN PRESS. 


HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Engravings. 


By EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 
Price 25 cents. 


HIS work will contain a History of the Origin and 
Progress of our difficulties with Mexico, and a full 
account of the Battles, with Plans of Battle Fields, &c. 
it will be furnished in quantities to the Trade, and to 
Agents and dealers in cheap Publications, at a liberal 
discount from the trade price. The Work will be ready 
by the Ist of December. 
Orders solicited by the Publishers, 
A. 8, BARNES & CO., 
nl3 4t 51 Joha street, New York. 


NEW AND VALUABLE 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


145 Nassau st., and 36 Park Row, 
Will publish next week. 


1. AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY; 
adapted to the Reformed Practice of Medicine: Llus- 
trated by numerous Piates, by W Beach, M.D., author 
of “ The American Practice of Medicine,’ &c., &c. 

2. A TREATISE ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and Health; designed for Students, Schools, and 
Popular Use: Illustrated with numerous Plates, by 
W. Beach, M.D., author of “ The American Practice,” 
“ Midwilery,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

3. A MEDICAL AND BOTANICAL DICTIONARY, 
givin a Definition of the Terms used in the various 

ranches of Medical Science, by W. Beach, M.D., au- 
thor of “The American Practice,” “ Physiology,” 
“ Midwifery,” &e. 1 vol. 8vo. 


N.B. Orders from the Trade solicited. 





nl33t 
AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 

HOLD REGULAR SALES OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 
ON 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 
Of Each Week. 
Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
&C., &C., &C. 





AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Full and 
Half Bound Blank Books, Fooiscap, Demy, and Medium 
Sizes; also Memorandums, Post ndexes, Scrap 
Books, Port Folios, &¢., of Charles Smith’s Manufacture. 

The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. n6tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


ptuous! 
every day. Not only is it ho 
end te te y oe. = that those native here, 


adopted 
will give it a fair trial, thereb to themsel 
pay practical, end welform 6 any Tt is 
of al 


paw, 50 conte. 
Brawle bY most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- 


pa 
ted States, 
o16 3m* = T. J. GROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


“paca 


————— 


A POPULAR AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


She Subscribers confidently call the attention of the 
trade and the public to this beautiful and deservedly 
popular series of Illustrated Works; they have received 
the unqualified approbation of the ress throughout the 
ae both for their high moral and religious character, 
as well as for their mechanical execution, attraction, and 
beauty of design and finish. 


Orders from the Trade are respect'ully solicited. 


I. THE MIRROR OF LIFE: An Original Work. The 
Literary Contents by eminent American authors. with 
eleven [illustrations engraved from Designs made for 
— by American Artists. Edited by Mrs. L. C. 

“athill. 


{f. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets; with eight beautiful Hlustrations from 
Scriptural Scenes, engraved on steel by Sartain. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


lll. 8SCce NES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR.—The 
third edition, with eght Ulustrations. Edited by R. W. 
Griswold. 


IV. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES.— 
Second edition, with eight Ilustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


V. THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED TOE. 
try. Imperial 8vo. volume, with six beau'iful [lustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and twenty eight elegantly 
liluminated Pages, from Designs by Schmitz. 


Each work is richly and beautifally bound in white 
calf Turkey morocco, embossed cloth, gilt edges and 


sides 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 








n6tf 


—_——_—_————— 


PROF. PINNEY’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


HE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or, a New 

Method of Learning « Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language. By Norman Pinney, A.M. Fourth 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged ; accompanied by 
a Key. For sale by the subscriber, at Hartford, Conn. ; 
by Huntington & Savage, New York; and Kenney & 
Robins, Springfield, Mass. ; and by Bouksellers generally. 

Numerous testimonials of the superior excellence of 
this work have been received from Teachers in various 
sections of the country, and, perhaps, the publisher may 
be allowed here to remark, that a house, who are pub- 
lishers of another Grammar, and therefore competitors for 
public patronage, have given full evidence of the exist- 
ence of strong fears that our work would become a suc- 
cessful rival to their own, from the heavy blows they 
have dealt upon the Grammar of Pref. Pinney. The rapid 
sale, however, of the former editions, together with the 
greatly increasing demand for the work, is the best possi- 
ble evidence of its superior merit. 

The publisher invites the attention of Teachers and 
others to this Grammar, and a comparison with other 
similar works, 

n6 3m GORDON ROBINS, Publisher. 





COLTON & JENKINS 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 

& J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 

e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut paaeerty and the extent of their 

num 


establishment, and of hands employed, enable 
them to execate orders with despatch. fi30¢ 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
e large assurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pured to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 





POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which the old hand- ) now 
is enabled to do his press work in 





cages te hb an 
pt surpassed by any other establishment, and 





[Nov. 20, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
ANTIQUITIES OF THE WEST. 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK, 


Have Just Published, 
In pamphlet form, 50 cents. Being a part of the se 
cond volume of the Transactions of the American 
Ethnolog:cal Society. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
ABORIGINAL MONUMENTS 
OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT EARTH- 
Works, and the Structure, Contents, and Purposes of the 
Mounds; with Notices of the Mieor Remains of Ancient 
Art. By E. G. SQUIER. Illustrated with maps and 
wood-cuts. n 13 3t 


THE NEW “LETIRES CURIEUSES 
ET EDIFIANTES.” 


QREGON MISSIONS AND TRAVELS OVER THE 
Rocky Mountains, in 1845-46. By Father P. J. De Smet, 
of the Society cf Jesus. With an Introductory Sketch 
of Oregon, and ‘ts Missions. 


HESE letters form one of the most remarkable and 

interesting books of the day. They record not only 
some of the most astonishing and successful mis-ooary 
labors ever known, but they contain an account. jo many 
respects the most accurate and faithful yet published, of 
the Oregon Territory, its soil, climate, scenery, productions, 
and —_ They constitate, in fact, an importrot addi- 
tion to the history and geography of the whole of the vast 
country of the Rocky Mountains, and are in every way fit 
«0 form a part of the “ Lettres Edifiantes and Curieuses,” 
for which Jesuit Missionaries have made themselves 'a 
mous in the Christian world. They are written in # pi sia 
and sincere style, without an effort at effect; and the de- 
scriptions of the majestic and beautiful scenery of the 
Northwest, of its Indixn tribes, and their wild life, are 
equal to anything in our langage for freshness and power. 
With all the value of truth these letters are as vivid as « 
romance. 

They are published complete in one 12mo. vol., in the 
best style, with an accurate map of the country, and |4 
iMustrations of striking passages in Indian life, scenery, &., 
from original sketches taken on the spot. Price, in cloth 


bind $1 25. 
oe EDWARD DUNIGAN, 
né6 6t 151 Fulton st. 


MERCY TO BABES. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN BAPTISM OF 
Infants: addressed to those who Doubt, and those who 
Deny the Validity of that Practice, upon the grounds of 
the Doctrine of Baptism, and the eternal sense of Holy 
Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Religious Nature 
of Man. By Ww. Adams, 8.T.P., Presbyter of the Prot. 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

“This is a curious and vaiuable work, by an earnest 
and original thinker, and presen.ing such views of the 
controversy as our Baptist triends will find it hard to get 
over.”"—Church Review. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 
Considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
recognition of each other, in that State, and its differ- 
ence of Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the 
Church and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. From the 6th London 
edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“We are glad to see a new American edition of this 
interesting work of Bishop Mant. It will be found con- 
solatory ard solac beyond measure, to any who are 
mourning the loss of and beloved kindred and friends. 


A NEW BOOK BY MONRO. 


THE VAST ARMY: An Allegory. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Monro, Perpetual Carate of Harrow Weald, au- 
thor of the “ Dark River, “ Trae Stories of Cottagers,’ 
“Old Robert Gray,” etc., etc. 18mo. 31 cents. 

“ Another of the beautiful allegories of the Rev. Mr. 

Monro, which will be hailed with pleasure by al! the read- 

ers of the Dark River,” etc., etc. 


HORAE LITURGICAE: a Guide 
Celebration of Divine Service. the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Mant. Edited, with Notes to adapt it to the American 
Liturgy, by the Rev. W. D. Wilson. 1 vol. i2mo. 75 
cents. 


PROPER LESSONS of the Protestant Episcopal Church . 
1 vol. 18mo. large type. 
Just peice & 





to Uniformity in the 


RD & SWORDS, 
139 


ol6 tf Broadway. 
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COL. DONIPHAN’S EXPEDITION, — 
BY | 


J. T. HUGHES, A.B. 


HE work will contain a Sketch of the Life of Colonel | 
T Doniphan; the Conquest of New Mexico; Gen. 
Kearney’s Overland Expedition to California; Col. Doni- | 
phan’s Campaign against the Nevajos, and his unparal- 
leled march upon Chihuahua and Durango; and the 
Operations of Gen. Price at Santa Fé. 

‘The work will be accompanied by a Map, illustrating 
the Marches of the Army, and further embellished by 
Portraits on Steel, of Col, Doniphan and General Price. 
Also, engravings of a Topographical Survey of Santa Fé, 
Plains of the Battle Fields of Sacramento and Brazito, and 
a number of woodcuts. : 

The author was in Col. Doniphan's Military Family 
during the whole Campaign, and enjoyed every opportuni - 
ty for acquiring full and accurate information on all sub- 
jects conneeted with the Expedi'ion. Almost the only in- 
formation the public have respecting the operations of the 
“ Army of the West,” was derived from Mr. Hughes's 
Correspondence. 4 

The above work is now in press, and will be published 
about the 25th of November. [It will contuin between 350 
and 400 pages, duodecimo; printed on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Price Ong DoLttar. 


A CHEAP EDITION, 


Octavo, pamphlet form, on smaller type, without the Steel 
Pilate and Mip, will be published, also, about the same 
time. Price twenty-five cents. 
J. A. & U. P. JAMES, Publishers, 

Cincinnati. 


~ CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books, 
adipted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and — only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'’S TACITUS. 

JACUBS'S LATIN READER. 

CORNELiUS NEPOS, The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVEREI"S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 


nl3 2% 





Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





-BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 


ANTIQUE, MODERN, AND FOREIGN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND COLLEGE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 
FURNISHING ROOMS, 
Vos. 58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston. 
Comprising the most extensive collection in the United 
States of 
SCARCE, RARE, AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
In all the various branches of Literature. 


Here you may range the world with the magic of a 
book ; plunge into scenes of remote ages and countries, 


and cheat expectation and solitude of their weary mo- 
ments, nl3 6t 














LIFE OF 
SILAS WRIGHT. 


The Subseribers, on the 20th November, will Publish 
and have ready, the 


LIFE OF SILAS WRIGHT, 


Late Governor of the State of New York, and formerly 
& distinguished Member of the United States’ Senate ; 
with an Appendix, containing a Selection from his 
Speeches, and his Address, read before the New York 
State Agricultural Society. By John 8. Jenkins, author of 
Py =. * New York,” “ Life of Gen. Andrew Jackson,” 


The work is comprised in a neat 12mo. volame of 377 | P4@ 
pay = 
curate ately Soued in embonsed muslin, with an ac 


to i is offered at the extremely low price of $1 per copy, 


ALDEN & MARKHAM, 
Booksellers, Auburn, N. Y. 


nl3it 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK. | 





WEBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS, 
OF THE ADULT HUMAN BODY, NATURAL SIZE. 
GEO. & WM. ENDICOTT, 


59 Beekman st., New York, 


HAve Lithographed, and republished from the original 
German edition, the eleven entire Figures contained 
in Part First of the above named, well known, and valu- 
able Work, by Prof. M. J. Wear, of the Royal Prussian 
University, Frederick William, at Bonn. 

Those figures representing the Veins and Arteries are 


accurately colored from the original copy, and the whole | 


Set of Figures, with a comprehensive “ Explanation,” are 
offered for sale in Sheets, with a Portfolio, or mounted on 
anes and Rollers, and Varnished, at the following 
prices :— 


Figure A, Male Adult Skeleton, front view; B, Male | 


Adult Skeleton, from behind; C, First Body of Ligaments, 


frout view; D, Second Body of Ligaments, from behind; | 
E, First Body of Muscles, front view ; F, Second Body of | 


Muscles, from behind ; G, Third Body of Muscles, front 
view; Ul, Fourth Body of Muscles, from behind. In 
sheets, single copies, plain, $1 50; mounted, single copies, 
plain, $2 50. 

Figure I, First Vascular and Nervous Body, front view ; 
K, Second general view of Blood Vessels and Nerves, 
front view; L, Third generat view of Biood Vessels and 
Nerves, from behind. In sheets, colored, $2 50; mounted 
and colored, $3 50. Full Sets of 11 Figures, in sheets and 
portfolio, $15 ; Full Sets of 11 Figures mounted, $25. n6tf 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
5 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 
The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 





production of ail articles in their line of the best qualities, | 


and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cunnot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LEI'TER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 

Orders will be received for the making of any deserip- 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or LETIER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


r | NHE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with ali the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
po have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 





Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 


Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 


Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 


8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins, Brother & Co, H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 
BOKER’S POEMS 


IN PRESS, 
Aud will be published in a few weeks, 
THE LESSON OF LIFE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


E above volume is now in the ter’s hands, 
and will shortly be ready. It will form a beautiful 
16mo. volume, very elegantly printed in the first style of 
the art. The author, not entirely unknown to fame, has 
blished several of the pieces which were re- 
ceived with a great deal of favor. The longer poem, * The 
Lesson of Life.” contains many beautrful passages, and it 
is confidently expected will receive the attention its merits 
deserv 


2 GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
149 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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| EXCELLENT READING IN CHEAP FORM, 


Issuing from the Press of 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO, 


OUR NAUTICAL LIBRARY. 
I 


‘THE CRATER; OR, VULCAN’S PEAK, 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC, 
BY 
JAS. FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ., 


Price 50 cents. 

From the political complexion of Mr. Cooper's more 
recent novels, they have been shyly dealt with of late, 
and the “ Crater” has been subjected to a very rigid ex- 
amination by the Critics. The verdict of the American 
Press, we are happy as publishers to say, ranks this 
duction among the Lgeast, the author of the “ Leather- 
Stwucking Tales” ever penned. Free from his few charac- 
| teristic faults, the book is replete with his characteristic 
| beauties ; a more fascinating narrative has not been writ- 
| ten since the times of Defoe. 


u. 
: CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
| Price 50 cents. 
| Of this most life-like and exciting sea-story many edi- 
| tions have been issued, but the lovers of life and amuse- 
| ment, like Oliver Twist, on'y keep * asking for more." 
' In spirit, point, and -unflagging interest, “ The Cruise of 
| the Midge” has no equal. This everybody knows, and 
| the wonder is, how any one man could disburden himself 
of such a complement of hearty fun, frolic, and fancy. 
| 11. 


RATTLIN THE REEFER. 
| Price 25 cents. 
| Iv. 
MORGAN, 


| SIR HENRY 
THE BUCCANEER. 
Price 25 cts. 


| * 
THE OLD COMMODORE. 
} Price 25 Cents. 


To be followed by numerous others, thus forming the 
| best and cheapest class of Sea-Tales ever issued. 


vi. 
JACK ASHORE. 
Price 25 cents. 
vil. 


| THE LOVES OF PARIS. 


Gorgeously Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
ane 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


| Mow Passing through the Press of B. 8. & Co. 
| 


NEW SERIES 
oF 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


BY THE LATE 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 

Price 50 cents. 

GEORGE LOVELL. By James Sheridan Kaowles. 
BRIAN O’LINN;; or, Luckis Everything. Illustrated. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE. By Charles Hooten, Esq. 
THE OLD JUDGE;; or, Life ina Cplony. By the Author 
| of “ Sam Slick.” 
FAUST; a Romance. By the Author of the “ Mysteries 
of London.” Illustrated. 
THE ARETHUSA. By Howard. 
BOTTLE; or, The First Step to Crime. Graphically 
ustrated. 


| 


THE 
il 
JACK ASHORE. By Howard. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
DR. HOLLICK’S NEW wie we tiga ON THE Dis- 


SHAKSPEARE NOVELS—Comprising “ Youth o 
= ,’ “ Shakspeare and his Friends,” nad, 
“ Secret Passion.” Each 50 cents. 


RUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRBIS- 
= bert With a 


DENT TROUGHTON ; the Wrecked Merchant. By 
ar author of “ Peter Simple,"" “Percival Keene,” &c. 
This is one of the most excellent Sea Stories 


Captgin ever wrote. Price 25 eents. id 
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CHOICE 


“AND STANDARD WORKS 





nd 


FOR LIBRARIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILEY & PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 


BECKFORD’S ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL. 1I2mo. $1 25. Cloth. 


BLANCHARD’S (LAMAN) LIFE AND ESSAYS. By Sir E. Bulwer. $1. Cloth. 
12mo. 


BRADFORD'S NOTES ON THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 
75 cents. Cloth, 


BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. New and fine edition, with plate. 


R.@vo. $2 50. Cloth. 
BUTLER (FANNY KEMBLE).—YEAR IN ITALY. 


CALVERT'S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 


12mo. 50 cents. 


12mo. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1. | 


HUNT’S (LEIGH) POPULAR WORKS. 
Imagination and Fancy, 50 cents; gilt extra, $1. 
Wit and Humor, 50 cents ; gilt extra, $1. 
Italian Poets, $1 37; gilt extra, $1 63. 
Indicator, Cloth, $1 25. 


| JAMESON’S (MRS.) CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. Superbly [lustrated; 
royal 8vo. cloth. $6. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. I2mo. cloth, $1; gilt extra, $1 25. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE AND SPEECHES OF CROMWELL. 2 vols. 12mo. $2 50.| KINGLAKE’S “ EOTHEN ;” OR, TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 12mo. 50 cents. 


Cioth ; fine ed. 2 vols. 8vo, portrait, $3 50. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 12mo. 50 cents. 
CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. i2mo. 
CARLYLE'S PAST AND PRESENT; AND CHARTISM. 
CARLYLE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 
CELLINI (BENVENUTO).—Life, by Himself. 
CHAUCER—MODERNIZED. By Deshler. 


50 cents. 

12mo. 59 cents. 
$2 50. Cloth. 

12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
12ino. 50 cents. 


CHEEVER’S WANDERINGS IN SWITZERLAND.—"Jung Frau” and “ Mont 


Blanc.” Exch 5° cents, or I vol. $1 25. Cloth. 
CORTES’ DESPATCHES ON THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 8vo. $2. 
CUOLERIDGE’'S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA. 1I2mo. Cloth. $1 25. (Just ready.) 


COLERIDGE AND SOUTHEY.—Reminiscences. Cloth, $1. 


12mo. 75 cents. 


DICKENS'S POPULAR WORKS. Dombey, (2 ports published). $1. Cricket 25 cts. 
Battle of Life, 25 cents. 


Pictures from ltaly, 50 cents. Chimes and Carol, 374 cents. 
DOWNING'S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 2d edition, 8vo., illustrated. $3 50. 
DOWNING'S COTTAGE RESIDENCES. 8vo. plates, new edition. $2. 
DOWNING’S FRUITS OF AMERICA. 8vo. cloth. $1 59. 
$2 50. 


—— The same, large peper, fine edition. 


—— The same, superbly illustrated edition, with about eighty plates of Fruit, very 


carefully and exqui,itely colured trom natare. (La a few doys.) 
FORUL'S SPANIARDS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 
FOUQUE'S THIODOLF THE ICELANDER. 12mo. cloth. 81. 
FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 1I2mo. 50 cents. 
FULLER'S PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND ART. 


GILMAN'S ORACLES FROM THE POETS. 
BI 50. 


GILMAN'S SYBIL: or, New Oracles. 12mo. $150. (Just ready.) 


GOETHE'S AUTOBLOGRAPHY.—Translated by Godwin. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth. 


HAMILTON (ALEX.)-—Papers. 8vo. §2. 
HAWTHORNE'S AFRICAN CRUISER. 12mo. 50 cents. 
HAWTHORNE'S MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 12mo. $1 25. Cloth. 
HART'S SPENSER AND THE FAIRY QUEEN. 8vo. $3. Cloth. 
HAZLITT'’S WORKS—viz: 

Table Talk, 2 vols. $2 50; Age of Elizabeth, 50 cents. 

Characters of Shakspeare, 50 cents ; Comic Writers, 50 centa. 

English Poets, 50 cents; Spirit of the Age, 50 cents. 
HEADLEY’'S ITALY, ALPS, AND RHINE. 12mo. Cloth. g1 25. 
HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHT-MARE ABBEY. 12mo. 50 cents. 
HERVEY'S BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. 12mo. 50 cents. Cloth gilt, elegant. gi. 
HOOD’S PROSE AND VERSE. 2 vols.12mo. $2. Cloth. 
HOWITT’S (MRS.) BALLADS. I2mo. Cloth. 75cents. Cloth gilt. $1. 
HUGO'S (VICTOR) RHINE. 12mo. cloth. $1. 


12mo cloth. $1 25. 





[4 DESIRABLE COMPANION TO MR. PRESCOTT's HISTORY.], 


——— 


Wiley & Putnam have published, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


TRAVELS IN PERU, 


Daring the years 1838-1842, on the Coast, in the Sierra, across the Cordilleras 
and the Andes, into the Primeval Forests. 
BY DR. J. J. VON TSCHUDI. 
Translated from the German by Tuomasina Ross, 

“ Heartlly grateful do we feel to the man who strikes out 
observanily, and gives to the world, in pleasant and instractive io, 
observations ; such a traveller we now present to our readers. The au 
high reputation as a naturalist and man of letters, and «evoted four years 
weaelt Cassionens tou pokiones oad art g a the most interesting districts 

merica, ancient em Incas, scene of conquests 
Pizarto.”"—Blackwood's ” 


| 


12mo. elegantly bound, gilt edges | 


| KIRKLAND’S (MRS.) WESTERN CLEARINGS. 12mo. 50 cents. 

| KNIGHT'S HALF-HOURS WITH BEST AUTHORS. 12mo. cloth. $1 59. 

| KIP’S EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS. 12mo, cloth. $1 25. 

| LAMB'S (CHAS.) ESSAYS OF ELIA. 12mo. cloth, $1; gilt extra, $1 25. 
LAMB'S DRAMATIC POETS. l2mo. cloth. $1 25; gilt extra, $1 25. 

LOVER'S SONGS OF IRISH EVENINGS. 12umo. cloth. 

| LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 8vo, $1! 59; moroecoextra. $3. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL TOUR [N NORTH AMERICA. 2 vols. with Map, &e, 
| cloth. $2. Chexp edition. 75 cents. 


| MAHON’S LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 12mo. cloth. §I. 


| MAYER'S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR.’ 8vo. With Plans, &c. (just 
ready). 


MELVILLE'S “ TYPEE.” 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 

MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $4. 

MODERN PAINTERS. By an Oxford Graduate. 8vo. §1 25, 
PUTNAM’S AMERICAN FACTS. 12mo. Map, &c. $1 75. 

| RIPA'S (FATHER) RESIDENCE IN CHINA. Imo. 37 cents. 

| ROBINSON’S LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. I2mo. $1. 

| RYLAND'S LIFE OF JOHN FOSTER. 2 vols. $1 50. 

| SIMMS’S WIGWAM AND CABIN. 2 parts in I vol. cloth. $1 25. 


; ; Te REVLEWS.—AMERICAN HISTORY, &c. Second Series, in 
vol. 


12mo. $1 25; 


SPENSER AND CHAUCER. By Mrs. Kirnxtanp and Mr. Desuvrr. 
| 


giltextra, $1 50. 


| TASSO'S JERUSALEM. By Fairrax. J2mo.cloth, $1 25; gilt extra, $1 50. 


$2 50 TAYLOR'S VIEWS A-FOOT ; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. 12mo. 


cloth. $1 25. 
| THACKERAY'’S JOURNEY TO CAIRO. 12mo. 50 cents. 
THOMPSON'S RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO. 12mo. cloth. 31. 
TSCHUDI'S TRAVELS IN PERU. 12mo.cloth. $1. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; gilt 
extra, $1 : morocco, $1 50. 24mu. cloth, 50 cents; gilt extra, 75 cents, morocco, $!. 


CROCK OF GOLD, AND OTHER TALES. 12mo. cloth. §1 25. 


WALTON AND COTTON’S ANGLER. First Complete Edition. With much 
original Matter. 2 Parts, $1 25; cloth gilt, with plates, $1 75; Large Paper (only 
fifty printed), royal 8vo. $10. ‘ 


WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 
| ———- ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 


WILLIAMS’S CHINA: “THE MIDDLE KINGDOM,” 2 vols. 8vo. S!Justrated 
(just ready). 


WILSON'S LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS. 
ZSCHOKKE'S CELEBRATED TALES. 





12mo. cloth. $1. 
12mo. cloth. $1 25. 





—_) 


CROMWELL—NAPOLEON AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CARLYLE—HAZLITT. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—A HISTORY. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. $2 50, 


It. 
HAZLITT’S NAPOLEON. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
3 vols. 16mo, $3 37. 


ut. 
CARLYLF’S CROMWELL. 
In 4 parts or 2 yols. 12mo. $2 50, Fineed. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Cromwell. $3 50. 


OLIVER CROMWELL ; 


HIS LETTERS AND SPEECHES, WITH ELUCIDATIONS. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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fy” Our Subscribers are informed that the post»ge on | good. Having commissioned his Apostles | mystery, or if we could, it would cease to be 


this paper isthe same as thatof any ether paper, viz. | to go 
under 100 miles one cent, over 100 miles to any distance, | creature 
one and a half cents. . 


preaching the Gospel to 
jars, nor ae for the journey, knowing 
)that those who received the doctrine would 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOV. 20, 1847. | provide a way for the messenger. Having 
/preached of justice, and benevolence, and 
brotherhood, he paid a tribute unto Cesar, 
‘as the authority for the time being, knowing 
/that these truths, rp into universal ac- 
f ei | ceptance, must finally work out human eman- 
The Mystical Presence. By the Rev. John} cipation ; and, ultimately, as he approached the 
W. Nevin, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. last hour of agony, that death, when his 
Lippincott & Co. |meek lips should be able to say of the past, 
Over Lorp Jesus, standing upon that point of |“ it is finished,’ he would not leave them 
time intermediate between the downfall of the | without some token by which all the future 
elaborate Jewish ritual, and the establishment | should be linked to his own divine person, 
of a more internal and spiritual Church in his 
own name, still turned his eyes reverently and | 
tenderly upon what was passing away, as hav- | 
ing fulfilled its mission. He spoke of the!and he sat down with his followers upon the 
goodly adorning of the Temple, affluent with | night of the Jewish Passover, and brake bread, 
votive gifts, and felt “ how beautiful are thy ; and poured out wine, saying, “this is my 
gates, O Zion, the joy of the whole earth ;” | body, this is my bleod, partake ye all,” “ do 
and he wept over the city of Kings and Pro-jthis in remembrance of me.” Simple and 
hets in the pathetic words, “ O Jerusalem, beautiful, and adapted to all times, the univer- 
eeunllinn, now is your house left unto you sa! rite—without burden, without pomp, yet 
desolate!” That which had been prefigured | sublime from its simplicity, impressive from its 
by bloodshed and by sacrifice, by ablution and | appositeness, and suggestive of the best needs 
offering, was to be concentrated and accom- (of man. 
plished in his own person—the type was to| We have said this much, because we see in 
ive place to the great reality of moral sacri-| the whole mission of our Lord the universal in 
ce; a perpetual Redemption to be achieved | contradistinction to that which is partial and 
through his divine offering of himself; and | accidental; because we see that, as the hnman 
from henceforth there should be no Atonement | mind is diverse as the human race, men will 
made through the sacrifice of mute and sense- | differ in their views of the points of Christian- 








Cc. F. HOFFMAN, Eptror. 





Reviews. 


“ And mystic wine poured forth, and lowly bread, 
Earth's best and common gifts around him spread.” 


every | such. 
he charged them to take neither | hend, we shall be at perpetual war with our- 


If we reject what we cannot compre- 


selves even, and the mysteries beyond would 


plunge us into madness if dwelt upon with the 


Ecce Homo. | 


Jess life, but through the blood of one fashion- | ity ; and while the existence of sects and the | 


ed like ourselves, yet blameless before God. | multiplication of dogmas all go to attest the 
‘ Knowing all this, he foresaw how slowly not ‘existence of the thing amongst us, and the 
only the Jew, but the universal human mind, | struggles after the true, we must only beseech 
would receive the simplicity and spirituality of | all to live up to the light that is in them, and 
the new doctrine. 


| 





ope to solve or reject. We must recognise 
mysteries ; the finite cannot hold the infinite, 
and therefore it should meekly wait,—wait 
till the greater truth be revealed. If there 
were no mystery our immortality would be a 
thing uncared for—our moral well-being would 
cease to provoke our interest, and the best 
uses of our present state would be lost to us. 
Let us bless God, that as yet we cannot “ look 
within the veil,” only as our Faith stretches 
beyond the present and searches within the ex- 
ternal. 

There is much force, and often beauty in our 
Author’s language, in view of his subject. 
Take the following from the preface, in which 
he is adverting to the beauty of form. 

** Outward social worship, which implies, of 
course, forms for the purpose, is to be regarded 
as something essential to piety itself. A religion 
without externals, must ever be fantastic and false, 
The simple utterance of religious feeling,by which 
the spirit takes outward form, is needed, not for 
something beyond itself, but for the perfection 
of the feeling itself. Forms, in this sense, not 
as sundered from inward life, of course, but as 
embracing it, enter as a constituent element into 
the very life of Christianity. As areal, hurman, 
historical constitution in the world, the outward 
and inward in the Church can never be divorc- 


'ed, without peril to all that is most precious in 


the Christian faith. We have no right to set 
the inward in opposition to the outward, the 
spiritual in opposition to the corporeal, in re- 
ligion. The incarnation of the Son of God, as 
it is the principle, forms also the true measure 


| and test, of all sound Christianity, in this view. 
| To be rea/, the human, as such, and of course 


the divine also in human form, must ever exter- 


He neither despised nor | use forbearance one towards another. Had the! nalize its inward life. All thought, all feeling, 


rejected the past, but taught expressly that the | blessed Saviour told how we were to receive every spiritual state, must take body (in the way 


new was based upon the old, grew out of it— 
but that the old, with all its prefiguring forms, 
was consummated in his own person, by his 
miraculous birth—his obedience, his sanctity, 
his blood shed, and finally life and immortality, 
so faintly revealed in the old testimony, resting 
upon the authority of presumption, the Lord 
God having declared himself the head of Israel, 
this life and immortality was to be brought to 
light by his resurrection. Knowing all this, 








the signs of his body and blood, there would | of word, or outward form of some sort) in 
have been an end to the matter; but as he | order to come at all to any true perfection in 
left the form only with the affectionate injunc- | itself.” 
tion, “ dothis in remembrance of me,” we are} Our work will not admit of an elaborate out- 
to recognise the rite, and search ourselves into | line of the views of Dr. Nevin, which have 
the mysteries of the spirit as to how we are to| been, we are told, adopted by many of the Ger- 
receive. man churches, and may be supposed’ to be 
And here is the point. We are appointed those of the Datch Reformec Churches in this 
to a course of life whose results are to be country. We are glad to see a work of the 
purity, charity, benevolence ; in other words, kind, as leading people to think closely and 


preaching as he did the higher abstractions of the full action of the sentiment of love to 
religion, think you one who knew so thorough-} man ; by partaking of the Lord’s Supper, we 
ly “ what was in man,” would have left the} give not only an evidence of our obedience, 


reverently upon the subject, though uniformity 
of opinion is out of the question. The pro- 
gress of the Church is identified with human 


great sentiment of worship to its 


of continuance when divested of all external | than this we can have nothing clearly. It is 
reat (a part of that order and obedience in which 


form? No, this has been one of the 
errors into which too many sects have fallen ; 
a disregard to that tendency of the human mind 
to throw its conceptions into harmonious 
arrangement. It delights instinctively in 
form—order is not only heaven’s first law, but 
we have the reflex of it upon earth, and the 
stately temple, with its long solemn aisles and 
cathedral hymns, is but the language of its 
constructive reverence ; then comes the priestly 
robe, as indicating the veiled man before his 
God, the closed eye and bent knee, the intui- 
tive language of one receding into those depths 
of the soul nearest the Infinite. Surely Jesus 
knew that these things would be, although his 
words were few in regard to them. Yet the 
simple narratives of the Disciples present the 
images of this universal natural language, 
when they say, “and Jesus stretched forth his 
hands and lifted up his eyes, and rejoiced in 
spirit.” He was content to leave these matters 
to the natural action of human faculties, while 
he preached the great doctrine of universal 





r chances | but of our faith in his great mission. Further | progress, and with all the conflicting dogmas 


evolved by the Reformation, not the least re- 
‘markable is the identification of the popular 
party with those sects whose views may be 
'classed as Puritanic ; that is as rejecting ela- 
‘borate ceremonial, and insisting upon a separa- 
tion between Church and State. It is this 
portion of thinkers more than all others that 
have brought the middling interests into im- 
help thou mine unbelief,” and be silent. portance, and which are raising the down-trod- 
he author of the volume before us has den of earth to look up from their debasement 
labored long and learnedly to place the point | and recognise the divinity within them. The 
of reception in what he conceives to be the | unflinching abstractions and iassive grasp of 
true light ; but, while laboring to overthrow thought of these Puritanic thinkers may have 
the errors of so many conflicting views, he reduced Truth sometimes to a savage naked- 
forgets that the very multiplicity of aspect is ness, yet it was the Truth which they sought, 
proof not of the accuracy of either his| whether existing in religion or legislation. 
or another’s, but the universality of import) They despised form over-mach it ss be, for 
in the thing itself. It is to be decided in the | that must be a large race who for any length of 
spirit of the obedient believer, and being of , time can wrestle in the midnight with the An- 
spirit is to be spiritually discerned. ‘The | gels of thong. and we of a poorer age need 
testimony of Faith is obedience, the results | the repose which is to be found in ritual. 
of which are to rest in the soul as a portion; Again, our Author says: 
of its serene trust and high tendency. We) «Christianity is not religion in the first place, 
cannot tell the how—we cannot reveal the| with something added to it to make it Chris- 


the mind delights, just in proportion as its 
action is harmonious and aspiring, to con- 
form to the ritual, and, like the too questioning 
disciple, we should say, when at a loss to 
know in what way we become partakers of the 
body and blood of the Lord Jesus, “ I believe, 
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tisnity ; but as religion itself, it is at the same 
time in its inmost ground, this particular form of 
religion, exclusively complete in its own na- 
ture, and different in all its parts, by the spirit 
which pervades the whole, from every other 
religion. As thus individual and general at 
once, it claims to be the absolute truth itself; 
not a religion vou ul as one among many, but 
the one, universal, all perfect religion of bu- 
manity in its widest sense, Fssential and spe- 
cific here flow together, and cannot be kept 
asunder.” 


What shall we say? Is not the worship, 
the response to the spiritual in the savage, Re- 
ligion? Why reject the universal sentiment 
altc ther? Surely the strugglings and grasp- 
ings of poor benighted humanity in search for 
the hidden, the true, the Unknown God, as the 
eloquent Greek inscribed upon his temple, is 
Religion, though its ceremonies may be un- 
couth, and its perceptions low and incomplete. 

Why not lay hold of this great fact in the 
human mind, and recognise it, as the diamond, 
encased in the rust and impediments of the 
mine, is still a diamond, waiting but for the 
light and care which shall present the full 
effulgence of the gem. Our figure is a mean 
one—the mind benumbed, latent, yet seeks 
onward, holding fast to that which is within its 
grasp 5 and, though the savage may seek in 

atural for images of the spiritual, still he 
holds thereto, and he worships as he best 
knows how. St. Paul did not rail at Jupiter 
and Neptune, and Diana and Venus, whose 
altars were on every side, but he pointed to the 
temple inscribed to the Unknown God, and cried, 
“whom ye y vapenina worship, Him reveal I 
unto you.” every form, and offering, and 
prayer of the undeveloped mind, is an oblation 
to God, even to the Unknown God, and is 
religion, preparing the way for the higher and 
truer. 


The Philo of Life. By F. V. Schlegel. 
‘Translated { tom the Garman. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1847. 

Tue form of this work reminds us very favor- 

ably of the admirable system of oral instruction 

revalent in Germany ; it is one which should 
be adopted by the higher order of American 
colleges. The Lecture with us is associated 
almost exclusively with the rhetorical display 

of the Lyceum, and hence its efficacy as a 

medium of sound instruction is not appreciat- 





ed. Experiment has proved, however, that a 


accounts for the want of boldness of thought 
and excursive speculation in the volume 
before us. It is devoted to a subject, which 
not only admits of, but almost inspires a wide 
range of reflection, and the most liberal and 
significant views. We find it rather a history 
of the Philosophy of life, than an original trea- 
tise, but as such, it is worthy of the author’s 
reputation. It abounds in philosophical re- 
ferences to past institutions—to the charac- 
teristics of nations, and to the laws of nature. 
It gives a comprehensive account of the rela- 
tions of man to God, to the visible and future 
world, and to his fellow beings. There is, 
perhaps, an undue reverence for tradition, and 
the scholar overlays the thinker too frequently, 
yet there are facts and theories, laws and illus- 
trations, which cannot fail to interest the 
metaphysician and the moral philosopher. 
Schlegel attributes a peculiar influence to the 
quality he designates as “ fancy” in givin 
intensity and predominance both to the 
and bad passions. Allied to the former it pro- 
duces “ enthusiasm.” In the present state of 
the war question, his remarks on the patriotic 
sentiment in this connexion, are worth 
quoting :— 

WAR AND PATRIOTISM, 

“ The distinctive characteristic of enthusiasm 
is rather the untiring energy with which, even 
at great personal sacrifice, it labors to realize, or 
to preserve in realization, the idea which has 
once fully possessed the soul. The commonest 
form or species of this enthusiasm is patriotism, 
or the love of country, which best and most 
plainly manifests itself in seasons of national 
danger or calamity. As the daily life of the in- 
dividual alternates between labor and rest, and 
the refreshing sleep of the night renews the 
strength which has been exhausted by the toils 
of the day, so is it on a larger scale with the 
public life of the state in its alternations be- 
tween peace and war. For although peace is 
justly prized and desired, as the greatest public 
blessing still it is some comfort and compensa- 
tion for its unavoidable absence, to know that 
the presence of war, and the struggle with its 
dangers and hardships, first awaken and call into 
being many of man’s best energies and noblest 
virtues, which, in uninterrupted peace and tran- 
quillity, must have remained for ever dormant. 
But, as is everywhere the case throughout the 
moral domain, a spurious enthusiasm stands 
close alongside of the true and genuine species, 
‘and requires to be carefully distinguished from 
| it. Forced to speak of the love of country, and 








npgr Aas sae ae 
subject methodically unfolded by a professor | to paint its genuine traits, I rejoice that I am 


whose life has been devoted to its mastery, 
with the incidental comments and suggestive 

im- 
presses itself upon the attention of the student, 
and by the notes which he takes at the mo- 


illustrations which such discourses al 


ment, and elaborates afterwards, is so vividly 
remembered, that he is equal to a rigid exami- 
nation. This is observable in the large class- 
es which attend the lectures of Cousin at 
Paris~ and we have been struck in conversing 
with the graduates of German universities, 
with the readiness and freedom of their spe- 
cific knowledge thus acquired. 

Frederic von Schlegel, the author of the 
work before us, is the younger of the brothers 
whose long toil in this noble field of public 
utility has so honorably identified their names 
with the literature of their country. It is a 
posthumous work, and exhibits a fair speci- 
men of the sound learning and patient study, 
which such lecturers bring to the discussion 
of their themes. After having published 
several able works, read all the Greek and 
Latin authors, resided at Jena and Dresden, 
and lectured on Philosophy at Paris—he went 
over to the Catholic faith at Cologne. This 


| standing on one of its chosen and most familiar 
scenes, where my hearers will understand me at 
the first sound, when I[ declare that the true 
enthusiasm of patriotism reveals itself most 
were in misfortune—in the midst of deep and 
asting calamities. Another characteristic is, 
that it does not arbitrarily set up its object, or 
capriciously make its own occasion, but at the 
first call of its hereditary sovereign rushes to 
the post of danger. The second mark, there- 
fore, of a true patriotism is obedience, but an 
obedience associated with the forward energies 
of a fixed and prepared resolve, which far out- 
runs the exact requisitions of duty, and gives 
rise to a true and real equality—the equality of 
self-sacrifice, wherein the high and noble vie 
with the poor and lowly in the magnanimous 
oblation to their country of their best and dear- 
est possessions.” 


Coleridge was fond of asserting the absolute 
distinction between the provinces of reason 
and understanding ; and Schlegel defines them 
at length, and with much perspicuity. It is 
through the latter faculty he maintains that 
we approach the infinite. The following 
remarks illustrate his position :— 

THE UNDERSTANDING, 
**But now, if it be not reason, but rather 
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understanding, that, with the co-operation of al! 
the other faculties both of soul and spirit, is the 
proper organ for acquiring a knowledge of the 
divine, and the only means by which man cay 
arrive at a right apprehension thereof: then js 
the knowledge of God simply and entirely , 
science of experience, although of a hich and 
peculiar kind, by reason of the finiteness ay 
frailty of man as compared with such an object. 
As the fancy is the apprehension or seizing of ay 
object, the reason a combination of distinctions, 
so understanding isthe faculty which penetrates, 
and, in its highest degree, clearly sees through 
its object. We understand a phenomenon, a sen- 
sation, an object, when we have discerned jts 
inmost meaning, its peculiar character an 
proper significance. And the same is the cose 
even when this object be a speech and commu. 
nication addressed to us—a word or discourse 
given us to extract its meaning. If we have 
discerned the design which is involved in such 
a communication, its real meaning and purpose, 
then may we be said to have understood it, even 
though some minutiz in the expression may stil! 
remain unintelligible, which, as not belonging 
essentially to the whole, we put aside and leave 
unconsidered. There are, therefore, many steps 
and degrees in the understanding—very difler- 
ent phases and species of it. A familiar in- 
stance will, perhaps, elucidate this matter. We 
will suppose the case of an extremely rare and re- 
markable, or, perhaps, hitherto wholly unknown, 
plant, brought to our country from a foreign 
clime. The naturalist having examined its 
structure and organs, assigns it to a particulor 
class of the higher botanical genera, when it 
either belongs to some lower species, or forms an 
exception. The chemist, again, when the plant 
is brought before his notice, conjectures, from 
certain other characters, that it is formed of such 
or such elementary parts; while the physician, on 
other grounds, concludes that in certain diseases 
it will prebably serve as a remedy, equally if not 
more efficacious than other herbs or roots pre- 
viously employed for that purpose. Now, if the 
two last have judged correctly, if their conjec- 
tures be confirmed by trial and experiments, then 
will all the three have understood the plant, and 
each in his own department have learned and 
discerned its intrinsic cheracter. Again: how 
slowly, step by step and gradually, do men attain 
to the understanding of some ancient, foreign, 
and difficult language. It commences, perhaps, 
with the long and difficult deciphering of a 
manuscript or inscription, with an alphabet in- 
complete or imperfectly known, and after much 
painful labor the final discovery of its true mean- 
ing is made by some fortunate accident which 
all at once throws a full light upon it. A re- 
markable instance, in our own days, will both 
elucidate the matter, and serve at the same time 
to prove how a higher Providence re.ulates even 
the progress of science. For more than a millen- 
nium and a half had the hieroglyphics of an 
ancient race remained uintelligible to, and un- 
deciphered by, a posterity of aliens, when at last, 
amid the recent commotions and tempests 
of the political world, a happy accident 
brought the secret to light. Who can forget 
the brilliant and dazzling expectations which 
hailed the departure of the French expedition 
for Egypt? How was all Europe electrified 
at the bela project of planting at the foot of 
the Pyramids a colony of beg art and 
civilization. The enterprise itself failed, and was 
soon forgotten amid still more important move- 
ments and greater revolutions ; and the humble 
monument with its triple inscription, which was 
carried away from Egypt, is all, if we may so 
speak, that remains of it. But that has unques- 
tionably founded a great epoch in the peaceful 
empire of science.* For a whole generation the 
learned labored to decipher it with but slow and 
very imperfect success, when at last a happy co- 
incidence presents itself, and suddenly the key is 
found. And although of the seven hundred 
secret symbols, scarcely more than one hundred 


* The Rosetta stone, which led to the hieroglyphical 
discoveries of Young and of Champollion.— Times. 
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are as yet made out, still even these have opened 
a wide vista into the spacious domain of the dark 

ivines of man’s history. And this was effect- 
ed at a time when man had just learned to put to- 
gether a few characters of the great alphabet of 
nature, and here and there to decipher a word or 
two of its biographical language, while at the 
same time streams of historical knowledge began 
to flow down from the remotest antiquity of the 
human race, confirming and setting in the clear- 
est light the best of all that we had before pos- 
sessed, and exciting a hope that we might, per- 
haps, be also able to understand the obscure 
hieroglyphics of our own age, and the fearful 
war of minds which is commencing in it.” 


The daily press has recently debated some 
points in regard to the fine arts, and especially 
Sculpture, with more zeal than discrimination, 
it must be confessed. For the benefit of those 
who would learn the views of a recognised 
authority on the subject, we make an extract 
from the chapter on Art. 


THE TRUE OBJECT OF ART. 


“ Even in music (as the expression of the 
emotions of the soul in their flow and change, 
and in the struggle with inharmonious discords, 
till at last they finally dissolve in harmony) 
it is not so much the immediate feeling—for 
this would be no more artistic than the mere 
cry of passion—as rather the idea of it that the 
artist has in his mind, and that forms the sub- 
ject of his representations. The musician strives 
to represent the whole idea—the beautiful and 
the marvellous in the whole progress of its de- 
velopment, Following the inmost life-pulse in 
its alternate rising and falling, he labors to give 
its unexpected transitions up to their sudden 
harmony or its repetitions of still increasing 
pitch up to a full and soothing close, or (if this 
is designedly to be left unattained, up to the 
abrupt and painful breaking off or gradual 
dying away and cessation of the plaintive note 
or the tone of ardent longing. 

**And the same is the case with sculpture. 
But here we would premise the remark, that 
the principle with which we set ont, of the 
triple nature and division of man’s being, is coa- 
firmed by the existence of a corresponding order 
and diversity in the fine arts. Among the arts, 
accordingly, whose object is the manifestation 
of the beautiful, music is pre-eminently the art 
for the soul, while sculpture is for the most part 
corporeal. 

* Now, in sculpture it is not any actual figure 
or the body itself that the artist has in view. It 
is the general idea thereof that constitutes the 
subject-tnatter of his representations. He seeks 
to portray its most perfect structure, its full or- 
ganic development, its requisite correctness of 
symmetry and sublime beauty of form. And to 
all this even the expression of character and 
passion is in a certain degree subordinate. And 
exactly because the external medium which it 
employs, the material mass on which its internal 
conceptions are to be stamped, or, rather, out of 
which they are to be worked, is the inanimate 
stone and cold marble, therefore does true 
sculpture aim at a higher excellence than the 
uniformity and death like repose which cha- 
racterize the Egyptian statues of the gods. It 
seeks rather to triumph by copying with the 
most marvellous truth and fidelity the living 
frame in its most rapid movements, and life in 
its most violent struggles, and by seizing its 
fleeting graces to fix them for ever in its own 
imperishable creations. 

“In truth, the imitation of actual reality, 
however difficult and in itself worthy of admira- 
tion it may be, does not constitute the aim or 
object, or generally the principle of sculpture, 
any more than of any other art. A remarkable 


proof of this is afforded by the fact that color, 
with all its charms, is excluded from the plastic 
art and its embodied manifestations as too mere- 
tricious and too closely allied to reality. For 
bY such an 


such an expedient, not less than by the use 
ingenious mechanism to give motion to the 








limbs, the artistic ideal, or the images of the 
gods, would have degenerated into the puppets 
of children, 

*‘ Reality, therefore, with its actual shapes 
and the delusive imitation and servile copying 
of them, is in nowise the proper or immediate 
object of the plastic art. Even beauty of form 
is not always, not at least solely and exclusively 
its aim ; it is only so accidentally and relatively, 
as a condition of the expression of character, of 
external states, and of the total significance. 
Always and universally it is a thought, the idea 
of some subject or form as the inner sense and 
significance thereof, that constitutes the essence 
of a work of art, and with which art in general 
isconcerned. In other words, art is symbolical. 
And this may be predicated with equal truth of 
every higher art, as well as of sculpture, what- 
ever may be the medium of its manifestations, 
whether a statue, or tone as in music, or words 
asin poetry. It is exactly this that constitutes 
the difference between high art and every other 
which, however closely allied to it in appear- 
ance, has some ulterior and practical object, and 
which therefore cannot be symbolical.” 





We conclude our notice with the following 
extract upon a subject which will interest, at 
least, our female readers. 


“ MarriaGce.—As the thinking soul is the 
living centre of the human consciousuess, so, on 
the other hand, the loving soul is the middle 
point and the foundation of all moral life, as it 
shows itself in that soul-bond of love, which, 





while it constitutes marriage, is tied and com- 
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man life may seem to contradict it, there is not 
in nature, and even in the higher region, any 
love without a return. And as all true love is 
reciprocal, so also is true love lasting and inde- 
structible; or, to ‘ speak asa man,’ even be- 
cause itis the very inmost life of humanity, it 
is, therefore, true unto death. 


** Moreover, in the case of a union which ex- 
tends to the whole of life, it is quite consistent 
that a due regard should be paid to the other cir- 
cumstances and relations of existence ; only no 
general rule can be laid down in this respect. 
This is a matter which has been left to the 
discretion of individuals, even by the divine 


| laws, those sacred guardians of wedlock, which, 


however, rigorously insist on the absence of all 
compulsion, inasmuch as the free consent of all 
parties is an essential condition of this union. 
And as we should be justified in taking for 
granted that this reciprocal act of free will must 
not be any inconsiderate or extorted assent, or 
one induced by other interested feeling or con- 
sideration, so is this expressly asserted by the 
fact that, according to the spirit of these holy 
laws of matrimony, this union must be founded 
on mutual affection, and regarded as an indisso- 
luble bond of souls, and not as a mere civil con- 
tract or deed of sale and transfer of rank and 
property. The latter, as well as all elise, are 
mere subordinate matters. Three things, accord- 
ing to God’s moral government of the world, 
are indispensable to and required by the essence 
and spirit of these holy laws. In the first place, 
there must be a mutual consent of the will—a 


reciprocal fondness and liking, to which the 


pleted therein, On this union, then, which, | will, whenever it is left free and unshackled, 
as historically represented, appears to be the | gives an appropriate utterance and expression. 
true commencement of civilized life, it will be|In the second place, these laws require that 
necessary to say a few words. Now, both in/ unison of temper which is indispensable to its 
philosophy and in all general speculation, there | permanence; while, thirdly and lastly, they 
are many reasoners who would derive everything | provide that this union, so sacred in the sight 
from material sensations, and seek to degrade all | of all civilized nations, should be indissoluble. 
that is regarded as high and noble by mankind. |In perfect harmony with this last condition is 
So here, also, in the world’s mode of judging of | mouogamy—the fundamental law of Christian 
this union—which, however, all publicly-ac- | wedlock. And even among the heathen nations 
knowledged principles regard as holy—it, and | of antiquity, though without the sanction of 
all that belongs to it, is accounted for by some | law, yet, nevertheless, under the influence of an 
evanescent passion, some sensual impression, or | instinctive sense of what is morally right and 
some interested view or other, while the exist- | noble, monogamy had practically become the al- 
ence of anything like true and genuine love is | most universal rule. Highly important to the 
absolutely denied. But, in the first place, in| welfare of the human race is the inviolable 
the case of a union which embraces the entire | maintenance of this sacred law of marriage. So 
man—his sensuous as well as his rational, or, as | incalculable are the disasters which follow from 
I should prefer to say, his earthly, no less than | its violation, that I can safely venture to assert, 
his spiritual, nature and temperament—it caunot | without fear of exaggeration, that a religion 
fairly be urged in objection to it, that both the | which would venture to desecrate or pull down 
elements of his mixed constitution are present | the venerable sanctuary of wedlock, and conse- 
in it. On the contrary, it is obviously most un- | quently to expose the weaker sex to degrada- 
just, in our estimate of it, violently to separate | tion and oppression, would even thereby be- 
what, even in the least corrupted disposition | speak its own falsity, and renounce all preten- 
and purest characters, are most closely inter- | sions to a divine origin. Wherever, on the con- 
woven, or, rather, fused together, and to subject | trary, this noble institution and woman's dignity 
them to an invidious and destructive analysis. | are acknowledged and respected, there this union 
This is not the way to determine the characteris- | of souls in consecrated love operates, by the 
tics of a true and of a false love. The distinc- | means of lasting personal intercourse, a recipro- 
tion between them must rather be sought bya cal mental influence of the most diversified, 
simpler method, similar to that which we fol- | salutary, and beautiful kind. And this influence 
lowed in the case of longing and enthusiasm—| tends to promote development not only of the 
by considering the tutal result. A feeling of soul and character, but also of the mind or spirit. 
this kind may appear at the beginning never so | Accordingly in this, the first and the most intt- 
violent; it may even amuse itself with a/ mate of all unions, all the three principles of 
thorough mental hallucination, which betrays| human existence—body, soul, and spirit, or 
itself in its very outward aspect, with the pro- mind—alike meet together, and partake of a 
foundest veneration, nay, dedication of its ad- | common evolution, _And the result of this mu- 
mired object; but in married life this intense |tual influence relatively to the different cha- 
admiration soon gives place to safety or indiffer- | racters of the mental capacities and conscious- 
ence, and embittered by mutual distrust and mis- ness of the two sexes, and the development of 
understanding, it terminates in incurable dis- each produced thereby, forms, merely in its 
cord. In such a case the feeling, even in its | psychological aspect, a remarkable and pregnant 
ardent beginnings, was no true love, but simply | phenomenon. Consistently, therefore, with the 
passion. But in those happy unions, where | law I have proposed myself, in every case, to set 
the first passionate ardor of youth yields only to out in my investigations from life itself, and 
an ever-growing and still purer development of | from the very centre thereof, { cannot well 
mutual guod-will and confidence—while self- | avoid, while treating of the several grades of the 





sacrifice and patient endurance, both in good 
and evil fortune, do but cherish the same deep 
affection and calm friendship—here, from the 
very first, it was true and genuine love. For, 
however much the outward appearances of hu- 





development of man’s consciousness, to give 
some, though it must be but a partial, consider- 
ation to this interesting topic. ane 
“Congeniality of mind and temper forms, it 18 
confessed, the sole basis of domestic peace and 
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contentment, and of a happy, i. e. of a well-as- 
sorted marriage. But to determine on what this 
depends, in each individual case, is a problem 
which, considering the extremely great and infi- 
nite varieties of human dispositions, admits not 
of a precise or particular solution. On this 
point the closest observers are not unfrequently 
deceived in their predictions. How often do 
those agree very well of whom previously it 
would not have been supposed possible? On the 
contrary, those frequently live most unhappily 
together of whose blissful union the judgment of 
society and the ordinary estimate of human cha- 
racter had led to the most favorable anticipa- 
tions. Nevertheless, for the latter fact a general 
reason may be given. It is not so much the 
similarity of tastes and pursuits, as, rather, the 
want in one of some mental quality possessed by 
the other, that forms the strongest source of at- 
traction between the two sexes, so that the inner 
life or consciousness of the one finds its comple- 
ment in that of the other, or, at least, receives 
from it a further development and elevation. 
For in the same way that a certain community 
of goods and property, even though not complete 
nor enforced by law, yet still in some measure 
and by daily use, does practically take place in 
wedlock—so, also, by the constant interchange 
of every thought and feeling, a sort of commu- 
nity of consciousness is produced, which derives 
its charm and value from the very difference in 
the mental character of the two sexes. When l 
would attempt to give a more precise determina- 
tion of this difference, I feel how difficult and 
incomplete must be every attempt generally to 
define the varieties of mental character. And 
this is especially the case when men take in 
hand to paint the characters of whole ages and 
nations, and by contrast endeavor distinctly to 
limit and sharply to define them. Thus, for 
instance, the predominant element in the mental 
character of the Greeks is usually said to be 
intellectual—comprising under this term every 
form and manifestation of it, the scientific as 
well as the artistic, profundity not less than 
acuteness, and vivid perspicuity, together with 
critical analysis ; while energy of will, strength 
of mind, and greatness of soul, are assigned to the 
Romans as their distinguishing peculiarity. No 
doubt these descriptions are not in general untrue. 
How many nicer limitations, however, and modi- 
fications must they undergo, if we are not to rest 
contented with this historical antithesis and sum- 
mary—which, no doubt, are correct enough, so far 
as they go—but desire, rather, to form in idea and 
to set down in words a full and complete image 
of thase two nations in their whole intellectual 
life. So, too, as a general description of the 
middle ages, it might be said, with tolerable 
truth, that in them fancy was predominant; 
while in modern times reason has been gradually 
becoming more and more paramount. But how 
many oe must be added in the latter 
case, if the truth of life is not to be swallowed 
up in ageneral notion. But in a still higher de- 
gree does this observation apply, when we come 
to speak not merely of nations and eras, but of 
the mental differences of the two sexes. Such 
mere outlines must be given and taken for 
nothing more than what they really are, mere 
sketchy thoughts. However, they may often 
lead us further, giving rise occasionally to useful 
applications, or, at least, serving, not seldom, to 
exclude a false and delusive semblance of a 
thought. To attempt, therefore. something of 
the kind, I would make the following remark, in 
which most voices will, I think, concur. Of 
the several faculties or aspects of human con- 
sciousness previously described, soul appears to 
be most pre-eminent in the mental constitution 
of women; so that the prophet who said that 
women have no soul ptoved himself thereby a 
false prophet. For it is even this rich fullness 
of soul which manifests itself in all their 
thoughts and words and deeds—that constitutes 
the great charm of the social intercourse of civil- 
ized nations, as well as the winning attractive- 
ness of their more familiar conversation, and in 
part, also, the harmonizing influence which they 


produce on the mind in the more intimate union 
of wedded life. Nevertheless, I think we should 
altogether miss the truth, if, from any love of 
antithesis, we should go on to append the re- 
mark, that, in like manner, mind [geist] gene- 
rally predominates among men, and is commonly 
to be found in a higher degree among them than 
among women. or, in the first place, the 
measure both of natural capacity and also of ac- 
quired culture, not only in themselves, but also 
in the manifold spheres and modes of their appli- 
cation, are so exceedingly different in different 
individuals, that it is not easy to form therefrom 
any general and characteristic estimate of the 
whole sex. And justas it would be a most false 
exaggeration to deny to man altogether the pos- 
session of a soul with its rich fullness of feeling, 
since it is only of its preponderance among the 
other sex that it is allowable to speak, so can we 
with as little justice refuse absolutely to attri- 
bute mind to woman, or at least ascribe it to her 
only in a very limited degree. For even if the 
subtler attractions of scientific reasoning are 
very rare among, and little suited to them, still 
sound reason and judgment are only the more 
common, The understanding which women 
possess is not so much dry, observant, cool, and 
calculating, as it is vivid and intuitively pene- 
trating. And it is exactly this vividness of in- 
tellect that, when speaking of individuals, we 
call mind or spirit. 

** Another line of thought will, perhaps, lead 
us more directly and nearer to the end we have 
in view. The external influence of women on 
the whole human community is, for the most 
part (for here, too, there are great and memo- 
rable exceptions), confined to a narrow sphere of 
the immediate duties of the affections, or to 
similar relations in the wider social circle. So, 
teo, is it inwardly as regards the consciousness. 
All the faculties of woman and their several 
manifestations lie, if I may so express myself, 
close together, and, as it were, in a friendly cir- 
cle around the loving soul, as their common 
centre. With regard, then, to the comparison 
of the two sexes and their mental differences, I 
would venture to observe, that on the one side it 
seems to me that a certain harmonious fullness 
of the consciousness is the preponderating cha- 
racter; and, on the other, its eccentric evolu- 
tion. Not that I mean that in the sex which is 
pre-eminently called to outward activity, the 
mind loses its grand centre in the inner life, er, 
comet-like, delights to wander in vast, irregular 
orbits, as is, indeed, commonly enough asserted. 
My meaning is, simply, that the masculine 
mind will ever dare, as, indeed, it ought, to 
move in wider circles than the feminine. The 
extremes of the consciousness, if the expres- 
sion be allowable—the furthest poles both of 
reason and fancy—are, so to speak, the property 
of the more active sex; while the harmonious 
union and contact of both in the soul belong to 
the more sensitive. All such general and cha- 
racteristic sketches, however, must always be 
most imperfect. Still I believe it may be safely 
and truly said, that, with highly-favored dis- 
positions and noble natures (and these must be 
always supposed and taken for the foundation of 
such general remarks), the gain to be derived 
from this intellectual community and influence, 
in which one individual consciousness completes 
the other, must be sought in the one sex in a 
greater development of mind and elevation of 
soul, and in the other in a more harmonious ad- 
justment and softening of the mental powers, 
and in a far more sensitive excitement of the 
soul’s susceptibilities. But in this most inti- 
mate of unions, when regarded as divinely 
blessed, and when in reality it appears to be so, 
then on either side both mind and soul are, as it 
were, twice combined and joined together in 
closest association, and, if we may say so, even 
married and wedded together. Consequently, 
while external life derives from marri its 
moral foundation and origin, the internal life of 
man is, as it were, mentally renewed by it, or 
fructified afresh and redoubled.” 





Mountains. By Father P. J. De Smets, 
the Society of Jesus. 
Donigan. 
Tue Jesuits are a remarkable people. They 
form a nation of themselves as much as do the 
Jews, however widely scattered; with this 
difference that, unlike the Jews, their widely 
ramified association has its acknowledged head 
and subordinates everywhere. The good ten- 
dency of such an association scattered among 
the nations, and acting in disciplined unison to 
its own laws, is measurably to promote Chris- 
tian brotherhood among all Peoples. The evi! 
tendency, is—by substituting fidelity to the be- 
hests of an Order to the claims of patriotism 
in every country—to bring all countries finally 
under the rule of that Order. In Europe, 
where the tie of loyalty in one land and the 
bond of pattiotism in another is believed to lic 
at the root of all responsibility of citizenship, 
there has for centuries been great jealousy of 
the seductive practices of Jesuitism in in- 
creasing the power of its Order. In this 
country, where we acknowledge neither the 
claims of patriotism nor loyalty as paramount 
to option; or rather where Opinion is re- 
cognised as the only basis of citizenship, 
the only national bond of association be- 
tween men brought together from all cor- 
ners of the earth, the Jesuit has a free as well 
as a legitimate field before him, to enhance 
the power of his order, and centralize all the 
influence he can gather here, at the fountain 
head of the Propaganda. The untoward at- 
tempt to create a party in the country, founded 
upon a basis of citizenship referring to the 
soil, failed so miserably, that such must now 
be recognised as the will of the American 
pores, Opinion is the only test of allegiance 
nown in our political relations to the country, 
or to each other; and the struggle between 
different moral and religious associations— 
whether Tetotallers or Romanists—to get the 
mastery of that opinion, and determine its al- 
legiance wheresoever its controllers choose, is 
the natural consequence and lawful result of 
our present philosophy in politics, as clearly 
accepted by the two great ruling parties of the 
land. Our fellow-citizens, the Jesuits, there- 
fore, have as good a right to pursue their, else- 
where, closely questioned views and objects, as 
any other association, religious, moral, or poli- 
tical, that exists within our borders. And 
while they bring to their labors men of the 
piety and talents of Father Smets, we care 
not to look forward to any remote political re- 
sults anticipated by more worldly churchmen 
of his Order, from the present single-hearted 
labors of this zealous and eloquent priest. If 
there be any deep design under them, of which 
the worthy father is the unconscious agent, let 
our wise politicians look to the matter, it is 
none of our business here. We have perused 
his book with unaffected respect for his charac- 
ter, reverence for his devoted zeal to his ca!l- 
ing, and admiration of his eloquence. We 
only wish that he had shown himself some- 
what read in the travels of his Catholic breth- 
ren, over similar regions of North America two 
hundred years ago, and indicate occasionally 
the interesting parallels of his position with 
theirs, “ To whose patience learning, in 
this as in other spheres of interesting observa- 
tion, the world is so unwilling to acknowledge 
their indebtedness.” [Literary World, vol. ii., 
page 6.] The whole of the following, for in- 
stance, is identical with views of Algonquin 
life, and expositions of belief, heretofore 
copied into the Literary World from the Cere- 





monies Religieuses of Picard, and by him 
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taken from the Relacions of the Jesuit Fathers 
of six generations ago. What interest would 
it have added to the passage for Father Smets’s 
readers, had he pointed out similar identities 
wherever they occur! 

«“ Having inquired of this chief what he 
thought of the Great Spirit, of the Creator, and 
of the origin of his religion, or great medicine, 
he replied as follows : 

« * Many among us believe, that there are two 
Great Spirtts who govern the universe, but who 
are constantly at war with each other. One is 
called the Kchemnito, that is, the Great Spirit, 
the other AMchemnito, or the Wicked Spirit. 
The first is | eer itself, and his beneficent 
jnfluence is felt everywhere ; but the second is 
wickedness personified, and does nothing but 
evil, Some believe that they are equally pow- 
erful, and, through fear of the Wicked Spirit, 
offer to him their homage and admiration. 
Others, again, are doubtful which of them 
should be considered the more powerful, and 
accordingly endeavor to propitiate both, by offer- 
ing to each an appropriate worship. ‘The great- 
er part, however, believe as I do, that Kchemnito 
is the first principle, the first great cause, and 
consequently ought to be all powerful, and to 
whom alone is due all worship and adoration ; 
and that Mchemnito ought to be despised and 
rejected !” 

The excellent father then goes on to tell 
the whole tradition of “ Nanabojoo,” “ Chipia- 

,»”’ and other fabled characters of Indian 
4 with but little deviation in spelling and 
other particulars, from that we have alread 
furnished to the readers of the Literary World, 
from the narratives of his predecessors of the 
same faith in neighboring regions of missionary 
enterprise. It is certainly most strange, that 
this interesting information about the religious 
ideas of our aborigines, as we have before had 
occasion to observe, though incessantly re- 
produced by different explorers, always comes 
up afresh in separate strands, which are never 
by American travellers so twisted together as 
to interweave the researches of one mind with 
those of another, and thereby bind the dis- 
coveries of past ages to ours, so that they can 
mutually sustain and strengthen each other, 
and give some satisfaction to the ordinary in- 
quirer into the psychology of the Red man. 

But let us turn now to the far—still farther 
west, and the new faith that is abroad among 
the Heathen of Oregon fast superseding their 
old dogmas :— 

STATE OF RELIGION. 

_“ At the period when the two Catholic mis- 
sionaries arrived in Oregon territory, the Hudson 
Bay Company possessed from ten to twelve 
establishments for the fur trade, in each of 
which there was a certain number of Canadians 
professing our holy faith, and in addition to 
these there were twenty-six Catholic families at 
Willimette, and four at Cowlitz. It is easy to 
mmagine to how many dangers they had been 
exposed of losing their faith, deprived as they 
were of religious instruction and of every ex- 
ternal incentive to the practice of piety, and 
surrounded by individuals who were not in- 
active in their effurts to withdraw them from the 
fold of Catholicity. 

“The Methodist missionaries had already 
formed two establishments, one in the Willa- 
mette, where they had a school, and another 
about fifty miles from the Cascade. An Angli- 
can minister, who resided at Vancouver two 
years, left it before the arrival of the Catholic 
clergy. The Presbyterians had a missionary 
post at Walla Walla, and among the Nes-percés, 
and in 1839 they established a third station on 
the river Spokane, a few days’ journey south of 
Colville, In 1840, the Rev. Mr. Lee brought 
with him fellow-laborers for the vineyard, with 
their wives and children, and a number of hus- 
bandmen and mechanics. It was a real colony. 
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The preachers stationed themselves at the most 
important posts, as «t Willamette Falls, the 
Clatsops below Fort Geo-ge, and Nisqualy, and 
thence visited the other settlements : they even 
penetrated as far as Whitby. Nothing short of 
the most arduous toil and constant vigilance on 
the part of the Catholic clergymen, could have 
withdrawn so many individuals from the danger 
of spiritual seduction. Our two missionaries 
were indefatigable in their exertions, almost 
always journeying frota one post to another, to 
begin or to consolidate the good work they had 
in view,” 


The present state of the Roman Catholic 
religion in this region is as f.llows :— 


“ There are eighteen chapels, viz : five in 
the Willamette Valley ; St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
St. Mary’s at the Convent of the Sisters; St. 
Francis Xaverius’ Chapel ; the new church in 
the Prairie ; St. John’s Church in Oregon City ; 
one at Vancouver; one at Cowlitz; one at 
Whitby ; four in New Caledonia, to wit: at 
Stuart’s Lake, at Fort Alexandria, at the Rapids, 
and at the Upper Lake; St. Mary’s Church 
among the Flatheads ; the Church of the Sacred 
Heart among the Pointed-Hearts ; the Church 
of St. Ignatius among the Pend-d’oreilles of the 
Bay ; the Chapel of St. Paul among the Kettle- 
Fall Tribe near Colville. The following are 
stations of 1547, where chapels are to be erect- 
ed, to wit; St. Francis Borgia among the Upper 
Kalispels; St. Francis Regis in Colville Valley ; 
St. Peter’s at the great Lakes of the Columbia ; 
the Assumption among the Flatbow Indians ; the 
Holy Heart of Mary among the Koetenais. 

** The institutions that have been commenced 
in Oregon, consist: Ist, of the school of St. 
Mary’s among the Flatheads ; 2d, of a college 
at St. Paul’s, Willamette ; and 3d, of an academy 
for girls at the same place, under the charge of 
six sisters of Nétre Dame. Other establish- 
ments are soon to be commenced. 

** The total number of Indians in the terri- 
tory is about 110,00U, of whom upwards of 6,000 
have been converted to the true faith. The 
number of Catholics among the Canadians and 
settlers amounts to about 1,500.” 


The accounts Father Smets gives of the 
individual conversions of these savages to the 
“ mother church,” are always interesting, and 
sometimes most amusing, from the uncon- 
scious betrayal of his own pious simplicity of 
feeling. We are tempted to quote several 
anecdotes, but we must now turn to his des- 
criptions of the country, which will have an 
interest for our general readers that the former 
matters might not possess :— 


SOIL AND CLIMATE OF OREGON. 


‘“‘The immense valleys in Oregon Territory, 
covered with extensive and fertile prairies, fol- 
low the course of the mountains from north to 
south, and are crossed in directions by rivulets 
bordered with trees. They easily yield to the 
plough, and though the first crop is not very 
abundant, the second is generally sufficient to 
repay the labor of the tillage. The soil is for 
the most part fertile, particularly in the south. 
Every kind of grain is successfully cultivated 
near Cowlitz, Vancouver, in the Willamette 
Valley, and further south. The same may be 
said of the neighborhood of Fort Walla Walla, 
Colville ; the mission of St. Mary’s; the mis- 
sion of the Sacred Heart, of St Ignatius, and St. 
Francis Borgia, among the Pend-d’oreilles ; of 
St. Francis Thesis, in the valley of Colville ; of 
the Assumption and the Holy Heart of Mary, 
among the Skalsi. Other districts that are not 
tillable, afford an excellent pasture for cattle. 

“As to the climate of Oregon, it is not so 
severe as might be supposed from its elevated 
latitude, The snow never falls to a greater 
depth than three or four inches in the lower 

ortions of the territory, and seldom remains 
ong on the ground. When the snows, after 
having accumulated on the mountains and their 
vicinity in consequence of extreme cold, begin 
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to melt, and the heavy rains supervene, the 
plains around are covered with water, and some 
times considerable damage is caused by the 
inundation, The rains commence in October, 
i continue until March with little interrup- 
ion,” 


The following passage will give some idea 
of Father De Smets’s animation, and felicity of 
descriptive powers :— 


THE FORESTS OF OREGON, 


‘It is more especially in the forest that the 
grand, the picturesque, the sublime, the beauti- 
ful, form the most singular and fantastic combi- 
nations. Irom the loftiest giants of the forest 
down to the humblest shrubs, adZ excite the 
spectator’s astonishment. The parasites form a 
characteristic feature of these woodlands. They 
cling to the tree, climb it to a certain height, 
and then, letting their tops fall to the earth, 
again take root—again shoot up—push from 
branch to branch—from tree to tree, in every di- 
rection—until tangled, twisted, and knotted in 
every possible form, they festoon the whole 
forest with drapery in which a ground-work of 
the richest verdure is diversified with garlands 
of the most varied and many-colored flowers. In 
ascending the Columbia we meet, from time to 
time, with bays of considerable extent, inter- 
spersed with handsome little islands, which, 
thrown, as it were, like groups of flowers and 
verdure, present a charming spectacle. Here 
the painter should go to study his art—here 
would he find the loveliest scenery, the most 
varied and brilliant coloring. At every step the 
scene becomes mere ravishing ; the perspective 
more noble and majestic. In no other part of 
the world is nature so great a coguette as here.” 


The culinary productions of the regions 
watered by Columbia River, and its tributaries, 
are thus described :— 


“These lakes and morasses, formed in the 
spring, are filled with fish; they remain there 
enclosed as in natural reservoirs, for the use of 
the inhabitants. The fish swarm in such abun- 
dance that the Indians have no other labor than 
to take them from the water and prepare them 
for the boiler. Such an existence is, however, 
precarious; the savages, who are not of a pro- 
vident nature, are obliged to go afterwards in 
quest of roots, grain, berries, and fruits; such as 
the thorny bush which bears a sweet, pleasant 
blackberry; the rose-buds, mountain cherry, 
cormier or service berry, various sorts of goose- 
berries and currants of excellent flavor; rasp- 
berries, the hawthorn berry, the wappato (sa- 
gitta-folia), a very nourishing, bulbous root ; the 
bitter root, whose appellation sufficiently de- 
notes its peculiar quality, is, however, very 
healthy; it grows in light, dry, sandy soil, as 
also the caious or biscuit root. The former is 
of a thin and cylindrical form; the latter, 
though farinaceous and insipid, is a substitute 
for bread; it resembles a small white radish ; 
the watery potatoe, oval and greenish, is pre- 
pared like our ordinary potatoe, but greatly in- 
ferior to it; the small onion; the sweet onion, 
which bears a lovely flower resembling the 
tulip, Strawberries are common and delicious. 
To this catalogue I could add a number of de- 
testable fruits and roots which serve as nutri- 
ment for the Indians, but at which a civilized 
stomach would revolt and nauseate. I cannot 
pass over in silence the camash root, and the 
peculiar manner in which it is prepared. It is 
abundant, and, I may say, is the queen root of 
this clime. It is a small, white, vapid onion, 
when removed from the earth, but becomes 
black and sweet when prepared for food. The 
women arm themselves with long, crooked 
sticks, to go in search of the camash. After 
having procured a certain quantity of these 
roots, by dint of long and painful labor, they 
make an excavation in the earth from twelve to 
fifteen inches deep, and of proportional dia- 
meter, to contain the roots. ey cover the 
bottom with closely-cemented pavement, which 
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they make red hot by means of afire. After 
having carefully withdrawn all the coals, they 
cover the stones with grass or wet hay ; then 
place a layer of camash, another of wet hay, a 
third of bark overlaid with mould, whereon is 
kept a glowing fire for fifty, sixty, and some- 
times seventy hours. The camash thus ac- 

uires a consistency equal to that of the jujube. 

t is sometimes made into loaves of various di- 
mensions, It is excellent, especially when boil- 
ed with meat; if kept dry, it can be preserved a 
long time.” 


We conclude our extracts with the following 
description of 
SCENERY AT THE SOURCE OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 


“Head of the Columbia, September 9th, 
1845.—The 4th September, towards noon, | 
found myself at the source of the Columbia. I 
contemplated with admiration those ragged and 
gigantic mountains where the Great River 
escapes—majestic, but impetuous even at its 
source; and in its vagrant course it is undoubt- 
edly the most dangerous river on the western 
side of the American hemisphere. Two small 
lakes from four to six miles in length, formed by 
a number of springs and streams, are the reser- 
voirs of its first waters. 

**T pitched my tent on the banks of the first 
fork that brings in its feeble tribute, and which 
we behold rushing with impetuosity over the in- 
accessible rocks that present themselves on the 
right. What sublime rocks! How varied in 
shape and figure! ‘The fantastic in every form, 
the attractive, the ludicrous, and the sublime, 
present themselves simultaneously to the view ; 
and by borrowing ever so little the aid of the 
imagination, we behold rising before our asto- 
nished eyes, castles of by-gone chivalry, with 
their many-embattled towers—fortresses, sur- 
rounded by their walls and bulwarks—palaces 
with their domes, and, in fine, cathedrals with 
their lofty spires. 

** On arriving at the two lakes, I saw them co- 
vered with swarms of aquatic birds—coots, ducks, 
water-fowl, cormorants, bustards, cranes, and 
swans; whilst beneath the tranquil water lay 
shoals of salmon ina state of exhaustion At 
the entrance of the second lake, in a rather 
shallow and narrow place, I saw them pass in 
great numbers, cut and mutilated, after their 
long watery pilgrimage among the rapids, cata- 
racts, valleys, and falls; they continue this un- 
interrupted procession during weeks and months. 

* Perhaps I shall scarcely be believed when 
I affirm that the salmon fish are quarrelsome, I 
witnessed with surprise the sharp and vengeful 
bites they mutually inflicted. These two lakes 
form an immense tomb, for they there die in 
such numbers as frequently to infect the whole 
surrounding atmosphere. 

**In the absence of man, the grey and black 
bear, the wolf, the eagle, and vulture assemble in 
crowds, at this season of the year. They fish 
their prey on the banks of the river, and at the 
entrance of the lakes ;—claws, teeth, and bills 
serving them instead of hooks and darts. From 
thence, when the snow begins to fall, the bears, 
plump and fat, resume the road back to their 
dens in the thick of the forests, and hollows of 
rocks, there to pass the four sad wintry months 
in complete indolence, with no other pastime or 
occupation, than that of sucking their four paws. 

“* If we may credit the Indians, each paw oc- 
cupies the bear for one moon (a month), and the 
task accomplished, he turns on the other side, 
and begins to suck the second, and so on with 
the rest. 

** I will here mention, en passant, all the hun- 
ters and Indians remark that it is a very uncom- 
mon incident for a female bear to be killed when 
with young: and, notwithstanding, they are 
killed in all seasons of the year. Where they 
go—what becomes of them during the period 
they carry their young—is a problem yet to be 
solved by our mountain hunters. 

. “ When emigration, accompanied by industry, 
the arts and sciences, shall have penetrated into 


the numberless valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 


the source of the Columbia will prove a very im- 
portant point. The climate is delightful; the 
extremes of heat and cold are seldom known 
The snow disappears as fast as it falls ; the labo- 
rious hand that would till these valleys, would be 
repaid a bundred fold. Innumerable herds could 
graze throughout the year in these meadows, 
where the sources and streams nurture a per- 
petual freshness and abundance. The hillocks 
and declivities of the mountains are generally 
studded with inexhaustible forests, in which the 
larch tree, pine of different species, cedar and 
cypress aboun4. 

**In the plain between the two lakes, are 
beautiful springs, whose waters have re-united 
and formed a massive rock of soft sandy stone, 
which has the appearance of an immense con- 
gealed or petrified cascade. Their waters are 
soft and pellucid; and of the same temperature 
as the milk just drawn from the cow. The 
description given by Chandler of the famous 
fountain of Pambouk Kalesi, on the ancient 
Hieropolis of Asia Minor, in the valley of Mean- 
der, and of which Malte Brun makes mention, 
might be literally appiied to the warm springs 
at the source of the Columbia, The prospect 
unfolded to our view was so wonderful, that an 
attempt to give even a faint idea of it, would 
savor of romance, without going beyond the 
limits of fact. 

‘* We contemplated with an admiring gaze, 
this vast slope, which from a distance had the 
appearance of chalk, and when nearer, extends 
like an immense concreted cascade, its undu- 
lating surface resembling a body of water 
suddenly checked or indurated in its rapid 
course. 

* The first lake of the Columbia is two miles 
and a half distant from the River des Arcs-a- 
plats, and receives a portion of its waters during 
the great spring freshet. They are separated by 
a bottom land. The advantages Nature seems to 
have bestowed onthe source of the Columbia, 
will render its geographical position very im- 
portant at some future day. ‘The magic hand of 
civilized Man would transform it into a terrestrial 
paradise.”’ 


We will yet add one more quotation, every- 
way characteristic :— 


* The Canadian! Into what part of the desert 
has he not penetrated ? The monarch who rules 
at the source of the Columbia is an honest emi- 
grant from St. Martin, in the district of Mon- 
treal, who has resided for twenty-six years in 
this desert. The skins of the rein and moose 
deer are the materials of which his portable 
palace is composed ; and to use his own expres- 
sion, he EMBARKs on horseback with his wife 
and seven children, and Lanps wherever he 

leases. Here, no one disputes his right, and 

olk and Peel, who are now contending for the 
possession of his dominions, are as unknown to 
our carbineer, as the two greatest powers of the 
moon His sceptre is a beaver trap—his law a 
carbi e—the one on his back, the other on his 
arm, he reviews his numerous furry subjects—the 
beaver, « tter, muskrat, marten, fox, bear, wolf, 
sheep, nd white goat of the mountains, the 
black-ta led roe-buck, as well as its red-tailed 
relatiy:, the stag, the rein and moose deer; 
some «| which respect his sceptre—others submit 
tohis.aw. He exacts and receives from them 
the trilute of flesh and skin. Encircled by so 
much grandeur, undisturbed proprietor of all 
the sky-ward palaces, the strong-holds, the very 
last refuge which Nature has reared to preserve 
alive liberty in the earth—solitary lord of these 
majestic mountains, that elevate their icy sum- 
mits even to the clouds,—Morigeau (our Cana- 
dian) does not forget his duty as a Christian. 
Each day, morning and evening, he may be seen 
devoutly reciting his prayers, amidst his little 
family. 

** Many years had Morigeau ardently desired 
to see a priest ; and when he learned [| was about 
to visit the source of the Columbia, he repaired 
thither in all haste to procure for his wife and 





children the signal grace of baptism. The feast 





of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, this favo, 
was conferred on them, and also on the children 
of three Indian families, who accompany him jp 
his migrations. This was a solemn day for the 
desert! The august sacrifice of Mass was offer- 
ed: Morigeau devoutly approached the Holy 
Table; at the foot of the humble altar he receiy. 
ed the nuptial benediction; and the mother, 
surrounded by her chilhren and six little Indians, 
was regenerated in the holy waters of baptism 
In memory of so many benefits, a large cross was 
erected in the plain, which, from that time, is 
called the Plain of the Nativity.” 


The work, which is illustrated with severa] 
lively lithographs, is dedicated to Bishop 
Hughes by the author, and introduced with an 
appreciative preface from the pen of the Rey. 
Dr. Pise. 
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Poreign Correspondence. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO SCOTLAND. 
What may be seen in a Fortnight. 
WITH A LADY IN THE CASE. 

Oct. 9—ist Day.—Birmingham rail way at 9: 
a ride in an easy chair through one hundred 
miles of green fields: arrive at Rugby at 12 ., 
and at Derby at 2 p.m. Dine at the station. 
Detained an hour more Races within sight, so 
walk to the course—all the world (of Derhy) 
there, with his wife and family. Characteristic 
tyranny of a mounted official who ‘ clears the 
course” by fiercely brandishing his whip over 
the shoulders of the people: the sheep must 
stand aside. England expects every man to be 
a sportsman, or else get out of the sportsman’s 
way. Another walk into the town—portly 
linen-draper shows us the way to the famous 
Arboretum, a fine garden and pleasure-ground, 
in the suburbs, laid out in the true English 
style, by the late J.C. Loudon. Railway again 
at 4 to Ambergate, where, at about 5, we take 
carriage for Matlock, and reach that place at 6 
Royal Hotel; very independent attendance. 
Matlock is most romantically situated ; the 
wooded hills, 400 or 500 feet high, overhang 
the village on nearly every side. ‘Take an even- 
ing walk by a road winding to and fro on one of 
these hills, far above the town. Peep into the 
public drawing-room of the hotel (in England 
watering-places like this only have public 
drawing-rooms) ; three books form the librar) 
of our apartment, and one of these is the first 
edition of Paulding’s “* John Bull in America.” 

Oct. 8—2d Day.—Bright and early, at 6 A M., 
we set off for one of the romantic caverns— 
ascend half way to the summit before the guide 
can be found. The cavern very curious, and of 
immense extent: explore it by torch lights. 
Lecture on Stalactites and practical mineralogy 
by our guide. The mining system of Derby- 
shire; those who discover mines have the 
privilege of working them for their own benefit, 
subject to a rent paid to the proprietor of the 
soil. Romantic rocks and precipices on the 
mountain, Return and breakfast, with good 
js 2 tony! at 8; then jump into our “ one-horse 
chaise” for Happon Haui and CHarswortH. 
Hotel-porter tells us, with cool positiveness, 
that it is impossible to do both and reach the 
railway same day. Tell him we do not know 
the word “ impossible,” Beautiful ride, anda 
fine, fresh morning to enjoy it: scenery ex- 
tremely romantic, but more beautiful than 
grand. Reach Haddon Hallat 11. Fine situa- 
tion—complete baronial establishment of the 
age of Queen Elizabeth : portions of it, espe- 
cially the terrace, and staircase leading to 't, 
and the principal halls, grand and noble ; but 
other parts mean and inconvenient, and far be- 
hind similar establishments of the present day. 
The baronial dining-hall, with fire-places in 
the centre, and musicians’ gallery—similar to 
that at Penshurst. The whole building now 10 
ruin, but well preserved. Next, to Chatsworth, 
about four miles on another road, scenery stil! 
beautiful—the Palace of Chatsworth first seen 
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from the road along a hill far above it—the 
road winding so as to give the visitor the finest 
views of the house and grounds. The park is 
magnificent, with every variety of hill and 
dale, woods and lawns—filled with innumerable 
deer, and presenting every possible shade of 
green in the foliage. Who, of all people in the 
world, should be first seen in these splendid 
grounds—these gorgeous solitudes? who, but 
railroad surveyors, marking, with red flags, the 
course of the * new line,” directly under the 
Palace itself? Thus goeth modern improve- 
ments : Peveril of the Peak and a Locomotive : 
romance and railroad. At the gorgeous gate of 
the Chateau we are admitted by the Duke’s 
gentleman in drab, after first clubbing with a 
Devoushire yeoman and his wife to make one 
party, and save five shillings, at his sugzestion 
The apartments very splendid, and fully equal 
to those of royalty. ‘The Palace immensely 
large, built of cream-colored stone, with a 
square tower at one end. The pictures in the 
“state apartments” fre generally very fine: 
among others are Landseer’s ‘‘ Bolton Abbey,” 
and many choice small pictures by the old 
masters, Splendid articles in marble, bronze, 
and carved oak—the latter by Grinling Gibbons, 
and among the finest specimens in the world. 
Magnificent ball-room, drawing-room, &c , and, 
above all, the sculpture gallery, an elegant and 
appropriate apartment, with about thirty pieces 
of sculpture, nearly every one a master-piece. 
Fine bust of a Cardinal, by Thorwaldsen ; the 
Mother of Napoleon, by Canova; a beautiful 
Venus, Bacchus, and Ariadne, &c., &c. Next, 
the gardens and conservatories—magnificent 
fountain falling over a long flight of stairs— 
picturesque artificial crags, caves, and peaks— 
last, not least, the magnificent greenhouse—the 
largest in the world—with a carriage road in the 
centre; filled with tropical and other plants, 
some of them of immense size ; a perfect moun- 
tain of glass windows covering a forest of 
the choicest and rarest plants. A disburse- 
ment of 5s. each to the gardener and the house- 
keeper for our party, and then return to Matlock 
and Ambergate, in fulltime for the York train 
(in spite of the porter), and reach York in time 
for a good dinner at the —— Hotel. 

Oct. 9—3d day.—Rains torrents. Sortie per 
cab, and ** do” the Cathedral, which looks even 
grander and more magnificent than at my first 
visit (1836) After attending the service in the 
choir, a Yorkshire John Bull of a verger un- 
dertakes to impress us with a solemn account of 
the edifice, discoursing with wondrous learning 
of the nave and the screen and the choir, and 
the vestry room, the relics, the elephant’s tusk,— 
on which is written the deed of the land, about 
1000 years ago—the crypt, the fountain, the 
great east window, the nuns’ galleries—the 
chapter house and its classical inscription in 
Latin, elegantly translated by our verger, thus: 

“ As the rose is chief among flowers, 

So are this church the chief among churches.” 


Ride round the walls—see St. Mary’s Abbey,— 
sundry Roman ruins, gateways, arches,—a va- 
riety of old churches—the Castle, or court- 
house, and prison, &c., &ce. Express train at 
about four—travel about 50 miles per hour—pass 
Darlington, Durham, &c., and reach Newcas- 
tle at about ¢. 


Hotel (the best) full, and humbugged us by 
sending us to a fourth-rate coach-house ( ), 
because it happened to be the “ same concern.” 
A large part of Newcastle well built of stone, 
and very handsome in spite of the coal smoke— 
Found the coaches to meet the Edinburgh rail- 
way all full—and after various negotiations 
obliged to engage post-chaise—Julien and his 
band of fiddlers, having secured all the seats. 
Julien’s concert behind our hotel keeps up a 
drumming till 12, and then we are serenaded 
till 3 or 4 a. m. by the concerters who are 
shamefully quartered for their carouse in our 
own parlor, 

Oct. 10—4th day.—Start at 9 in our post- 
chaise for Berwick; raining like —. New- 
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castle. Reach Alnwick about noon and have an 
hour's rest, and sunshine enough to see the 
famous Castle~ 


“ Home of the Percy's high-born race.” | 
The appearance of the Castle from the bridge 
very grand and picturesque. Stone warriors in 
the garb of the olden time, and with cross-bows 
and battle-axes, are perched like warders on the | 
battlements of the castle and entrance-lodze. | 
The family being ‘* at home,” no admission for 
plebeians,—but the steward’s daughter gives usa 
card to see the Dairy grounds—and we take | 
what can be had. Altogether, Alnwick is a/| 
lordly establishment, and in its situation in con- 

nexion with the town, in keeping with the old 
feudal times—* the Duke” being the great gun 
—the sovereign owner in fact, of the whole re- 
gion roundabout, and the town’s people but hum- 
ble vassals. Posted on through Morpeth, etc., 
and reached Berwick just too late for the train— 
lodged at a fourth-rate inn—(worse than New- | 


| 


castle), and had Julien and his band for tor- | 
mentors again. 

Oct. 11—5th day.—-Funny scene at the Rail- 
way, The bridges having given way in two 

laces, passengers have to be carried by omni- 

uses about 12 miles. Omnibuses scarce, so the 
train can take but 36 passengers. About 25 in 
waiting, but the jackass of a superintendent 
won't sell any tickets till mail comes in. Mail 
two hours behind hand, and the 25 passengers, 
meanwhile, are in fever heat, each one deter- 
mined that he must and will go. Mail comes at 
last, and after ridiculous pushing and scrambling 
there's plenty of room, and everybody goes. A 
Yorkshire Dandie Dinmont in our carriage takes 
affectionate leave of Jackass, and counsels better 
humor another time. Tumble up and down hill 
into the omnibuses, and out of them, and reach 
Edinburgh at 11. Cab in rain and mud to the 
Star Hotel (Beattie’s), opposite Scott’s monu- 
ment, A hearty breakfast dispatched with a| 
relish Sortie for promenade to Calton Hill, 
Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, St. Leonard’s 
Hill, the Canongate, &c. pv. m. Tochurch at 
St. Giles’s, and another walk. 

Oct. 12.—Sth day.—Holyrood House, and 
all the sights there; Queen Mary’s bed room 
and trinkets, the blood-stained floor (same as 
ever), the long gallery where Charles Edward 
gave his ball before the battle of Culloden (vide 
Waverley) with its 150 odd portraits of Scottish 
kings, from Methuselah downwards, including 
Macbeth. Other apartments, all dreary and 
doleful. Queen Mary worse lodged than many 
a farmer’s wife of these times. The Castle— 
magnificent view from the ramparts. The Re- 
galia, by ticket from our friend, Lord Provost | 
Black—the apartment of Queen Mary where 
James II. was born, about six feet by nine, and 
mean enough, now adjoining dirty soldiers’ 
barracks. The Grass-Market where Porteus 
was hanged. Chambers’s printing and binding 
establishment, admirably systematized and kept 
clean and well ventilated to a degree worthy of 
imitation. 230,000 copies of the “*Tracts” print- 
ed weekly, and about 60,000 “ Journal.” The 
Parliament House and Law Courts (vide Guy | 
Mannering), and the Sessions Court in which | 
Sir Walter was clerk. The Advocates’ Library | 
and interview with Dr. Irving the librarian. 
The Scott Monument, splendid streets and 
squares of the newtown. Dubuffe’s pictures of 
Adam and Eve, now on show here, ‘Telescopic 
views of the stars from Calton Hill, &c. 
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Cicerones at Melrose, and Abbotsford replaced, 
since 1836; old Juhnny Bower sleeps with his 
fathers. Major Sir Walter don’t mean to live 
at Abbotsford, till he is a General. [P.S. Poorfel- 
low! he has since been out-generalled by death, 
and a youthful son of Lockhart is now heir to 
the deserted seat of the author of Waverley.} 


October 15.—9th day.—Railway to Linlith- 
gow. Stop and see the palace (a fine ruin) : train 
again to Falkirk, where a large cattle “ Tryst” 
or Fair is under weigh. There mount a stage- 
cvach for Stirling, and have the honor of finding 
our fellow passengers to be a jailor with two 
manacled youths, anda woman in custody, going 
to Stirling prison, where they “* have a month.” 
What a nice bit for a Trollopian paragraph if in 
America; ‘“ They carry their criminals mana- 
cled in the public coaches, with lady passen- 
gers, cheek by jowl.” Reached Stirling about 
three ; walked to the Castle—magnificent view 
—soldier-cicerone, for 1s.—Dined, and posted to 


| Callander, the Highland village at the entrance 


to the Trosachs, reached a snug inn (opposition 
the No. 1.), civil host, good supper, and nice 
apartment. 

October 16.—10th day.—Up at six, and off 
to Bracklinn Waterfall, a romantic place a mile 
from the village—volunteer escort of three 
barefooted Gaelic nymphs, who caper, dance, 
and sing Gaelic songs up hill and down dale, to 
the falls and back, breakfast : and then jump into 
a one-horse car jor Loch Katrine, passing Lochs 
Vennachar, and Achray, by the scenes of the 
** Lady of the Lake.” Steamer just gone; took 
a boat with two oars and a couple more for our- 
selves, rowed over Loch Katrine in about two 
hours, 10 miles. Another one horse wagon of 
the roughest, across a road still rougher to 
Loch Lomond, five miles, passing Rob Roy’s 
birth-place. Reached Loch Lomond just in 
time to miss the steamer for Glasgow, which 
wouldn’t stop although we were within a stone’s 
throw of it. A plaided Highlander standing by, 
enjoys the fun of our disappointment: adding 
insult to injury, as I took him for the host of the 
inn near by, chuckling that he had us for the 
night. He asks, in a tone seemingly of mock 
politeness, to walk in ; soon discovers that he has 
had a glass of whiskey extra, and is not the 
host—and no resisting his “ hospitable thoughts 
intent” on treating us also to the ‘‘mountain dew ;” 
his companion suggests compliance to avoid 
offence, and so! taste the water-colored nectar 
and return the fellow’s compliments. Who is 
he? Oh, this is rue Macgregor !—present 
chief of the clan—laird of Glengyle, and descen- 
dant of Rob Roy himself. The sturdy chief, in 
melancholy, half drunken politeness, falls on his 
knees to Madame, and apologizes for intrusion, 
&c., and promises soon to meet us in Bond st. 
**So you are a descendant of Rob Roy, sir.” 
“ No, Rob Roy is—de—scen—ded from me, but 
faugh—he was only a free-booter.” Negotiate 
for a boat, and finally engage two oarsmen to row 
us to Ballach, at the Glasgow end of the lake, 
about 20 miles. Set off at 4 rp. w., D—— and I 
pull well at another pair of oars; and we push 
along about five miles per hour ; but a dark night 
and rain into the bargain overtake us before our 
goal is reached. Boatmen suggest landing at 
half-way house ; declined—pull away between a 
multitude of islands—night growing darker, and 
rain and mist thicker—and at length reach 
Balloch at ten; and find a decent supper and 


“lodging. 


ct. 17—11th day.—Set off at 7 a.m., in a 


October 13—7th day. Excursion to Rosslyn | fly for Dumbarton, along the banks of fair Le- 


Castle and chapel, Dalkeith, Lasswade, and | 


ven’s waters. Steamer at Dumbarton starts at 





Hawthornden—beautiful walk from Rosslyn to |8—passes by the famous Castle,—runs ahead of 
Hawthornden ; sturdy virtue of the she-Cerberus | a rival, and between about fifty others going up 
of Hawthornden who wouldn’t have admitted | and down the Clyde, and is at Glasgow at 10. 
even another Ben Jonson without an order from | Breakfast at George Hotel: ride round the town : 
Mr. Mac.—what’s his name, at Edinbro’. p. m. | see Cathedral, Exchange, fine new streets and 
Coach to Galashiels, cold ride, parson and parish- | squares, peterie tes &c., &c. Railway at 2 to 
ioner on the top, lazy damsels at the inn. Ayr, passing Paisley, Eglintown Castle, scene 

October 14.—8th day. Coach to Dryburgh | of Guy Mannering, &c.: reach Ayr at4. Take 
Abbey, Melrose, and Abbotsford, and then post | carriage to Alloway Kirk, Burns’s birth-place ; 
back to Edinburgh—a hard day’s work and|the Brigg of Doon, Burne’s Monument, &c. : 
rather rainy, For further particulars see books, | see the “ Twa Briggs” of Ayr, etcetera; dine, 
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and then post-chaise to Dumfries, a long and 
tedious ride, from 6 p.m. to 3 a.m. Three 
hours for sleep at Dumfries, and then, 


Oct. 18—12th day —Start at 6 a.M., on top 
of a stage-coach, for Carlisle and Kendall ; pass 
the churchyard where Burns is buried: long 
and rainy ride; Carlisle at 1. 


about 6 PM. 


Oct, 19—13th day —Excursions to the Lakes 
—Windermere, Grassmere. Beautiful scenery. 
Drives among the hills. 


Oct. 20—14th day.—Railway at 12. 
through Lancaster and Preston to Manchester ; 
dine at H.’s: railway to Birmingham. 


Oct, 21—15th day.—Railway to Coventry, 
and ‘* waited for the train ;” thence to Leaming- 
ton and Warwick; visited and explored War- 
wick Castle and grounds, and the beautiful 
Beauchamp Chapel, where is the tomb of the 
famous Dudley, Earl of Leicester (Kenilworth) 
Fly to Stratford-on-Avon—visited the Church 
(now beautifully restored)—Shakspeare’s birth- 
place, &c.: returned to Warwick and Leaming- 
ton—latter beautiful town: 
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Time for dinner | 
and general view of the Castle, &c. (vide Wa- | 
verley) ; fine ride to Kendall, and arrive there at | of the Institution, end an inc par yes Thr sr 
| the Fine Arts, which is really astonishing. The 
| subscriptions for the first year were less than 


Pass | season of unexampled scarcity in many yore 


then to ruins of| 


Tue above Report was laid before the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the London Art-Union, 
held in Drury Tone Theatre, on the 27th of 
April last. Jt exhibits a most promising state 


500/.; the amount collected during 1846 was 
nearly 1800/., and this, too, notwithstanding a 


of Great Britain, and much financial embar- 
rassment. Its existence was seriously threat- 


ened during the early part of the last year, 
g y P y 


\from its supposed illegality, but a charter of 
| incorporation has been obtained under a new 
| act, passed by the houses of Parliament, 
| which, first setting forth that Associations for 
| the purchase of works of art, to be distributed 
\by chance to the subscribers, or for raising 


|sums of money by subscription, to be after- 


; y allot - 
Kenilworth—thence to the railway station (near | wards allotted by chance amongst the con 


by Leicester’s lordly castle), and saved the “ last 
train’? to London, being at home at about 9 p.m. 





Poetrp. 
THE POET’S WREATH. 


[We are indebted to the kicd offices of Robert Dodge, 
Esq., fur the following Poem by his distinguished friend. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, as well as for the previous 
poem, addressed to Mr. Longfellow, and published in 
our columns from the same admired pen.) 


I reckon you by thousands, unseen friends, 
And dearly precious is your love to me; 
Yea, what a goodly company ye be! 
Far asthe noble brotherhood extends 
Of Saxon hearts and tongues o’er land and sea. 
How rich am I in love !—the sweet amends 
For all whatever little else of pain 
Some few unkindly cause ; most rich in love 
From mine own Home to Earth’s remotest ends; 
Let me then count my Store, my glorious gain, 
This wealth that my poor merit far transcends ; 
Your loving kindness—echoing from above 
. The highest blessing on my works and ways, 
** Ev dovde dye,” my Father’s praise. 


Yea, let me thank you: let my heart outpour 
Unbidden notes of honest gratitude, 

To all whose yearnings follow me with good, 
Loving my mind and all its humble store ; 

O generous friends,—a cordial multitude, 
Hived in the West, upon that busy shore 
Where fair Columbia, Britain’s child, is throned 
Imperial, yet with empire all unowned,— 

O generous friends,—another cordial band, 

‘rom far Australiato the Arctic seas 
And crowds around me in mine own dear land! 
How—how to thank for Mercies rich as these ? 
So, let me stand, and bless from East to West, 
From North to South, because I thus am blest! 


Aye! blest, indeed, above the lot of men, 
And rjch in joys that reach the true sublime ! 
For that the magic music of my pen 
Hath won such wealth of love in every clime, 
And still shall win such treasure for all time, 
Therefore, my soul is glad! judge ye, my friends, 
Is not the Poet wealthier in his joys, 
Than Attalus with all his golden toys? 
And, as his glowing dynasty extends, 
To children’s children, reigning in the mind 
Is he not great, a monarch of his kind ? 
Ah, me! not so, this thought of pride destroys! 
Give ao the praise; His Blessing sends this 
store 
Of Friends, unseen by thousands, evermore ! 


M. F. T. 


tributors, although solely for the purchase of 
works of art, may be deemed to come within 
the provisions of Parliament for the preven- 
tion of lotteries—declares the saime legal so 
long as they are carried on in good faith for 
the encouragement of the fine arts. 

We are indebted, we believe, to this Asso- 
|ciation for the origin and projection of this 
|system of encouragement of art, which has 
|now become so general throughout Europe, 
| and has attained so much consequence among 

ourselves. ‘l'o its founders belongs the credit 
of being the discoverers, that the people, in 
the best and widest acceptation of that term, 
were the true patrons, and if their means al- 
lowed, would have cast far into the shade the 
protection which the arts had received from 
| government, or from wealthy aristocracy ; and 
in the extraordinary success of art-unions, the 
public have given a most unequivocal proof of 
their regard for art, and their ability to appre- 
ciate it. A love for ornament and decoration 
of every kind we possess, as a principle of hu- 
man nature, with the most savage nations: the 
only difference is, that, as we become more 
civilized, we abandon the grotesque for that 
which a more cultivated taste pronounces pre- 
ferable. ‘The people, though they cannot, from 
| the circumstances of their situation in life, be- 
| come the purchasers of the elaborate works of 
_the artist, yet press with delight to view them 
| at exhibitions, and seek to possess them at 
second-hand, when they come within their 
reach, by the means of engraving. ‘There is 
|a craving everywhere for art; crude and un- 
| formed the taste is very likely to be, but it is 
in the power of institutions of this nature to 
| improve that taste, by teaching the principles 
in which true beauty has its foundation, and 
_in what real excellence consists. ‘They are to 
exercise # beneficial, educational influence, as 
well as to open the enjoyment of art to the 
people, and spread abroad a knowledge as well 
as a love of it. 

The Society distributed last year, besides the 
annual engravings and seven designs in outline 
form the prize cartoon, 706 works of Art; 273 
of which were paintings selected by the prize. 
holders, ranging in value from 10/. to 300L., 
130 statues in bronze, porcelain, iron, and plas- 
ter; 273 lithographs, and 30 silver medals 
commemorative of Flaxman. Thus every 
branch of art seems to have received its share 
of the Society’s poe a measure of much 
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importance which will be still further carried 
out next year, as the council propose to issue 


[Nov. 20. 
Ne 
a series of thirty first-rate illustrations of Mj). 
ton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, engraved on 
wood in the best manner. 


In respect to the engravings issued by the 
Society, we find the same objections that we 
have so lately complained of in those presented 
to the subscribers to our own Art-Union. 
They are beautifully executed works of art. 
but they want elevation of subject and power 
of expression and sentiment. The directors of 
these institutions do not seem to recognise this 
necessity, they undervalue the importance of 
this feature in their constitution. We cop. 
sider it of far more consequence that the en- 
graving should be superlatively good than the 
prizes; for nine-tenths of the subscribers are 
reached in no other way. We wish that the 
noble example of the Dusseldorf Art-Union 
would be more generally followed. It has this 
year issued one of the most important engray- 
ings produced in any age from Raffuelle’s ce. 
lebrated fresco in the Vatican, “ The Dispute 
of the Sacrament.” We learn from foreign 
journals that one of the best engravers in 
Germany, Professor Keller, was sent to Rome 
in 1842 for the purpose of making a drawing 
from this picture, which it is thought is fast 
going to decay; this drawing measures about 
tive feet by four and a halt, and is very elabo- 
rately finished ; the engraving, which is nearly 
the same size, is therefore one of the largest in 
existence, and reflects the highest credit on the 
Society whose judgment and taste have in- 
duced them to select so worthy a subect 
whereon to exercise the skill of the engraver. 
The prints are to be distributed to the subscrib- 
ers who are not prizeholders for the year and 
have been subscribers for five preceding years. 
Although we cannot expect that so muniticent 
an example as this should be so liberally fol- 
lowed here, yet we should like to see the same 
spirit emulated amongst us. 


The engraving for tne current year to be dis- 
tributed at the next annual meeting, is from a 
picture by Wehnert, that attracted much atten- 
tion in the Royal Academy Exhibition, two years 
since, called the “ Prisoner of Gisors.” An etch- 
ing of it accompanies the report; from which, 
we judge, it will be a very beautiful and effective 
work. In addition to this, each subscriber will 
receive a volume of wood engravings from de- 
signs by thirty of the leading artists of Eng- 
land, which we have already alluded to. Sub- 
scriptions are received here by the Honorary 
Secretary for New York, Mr. J. P. Riper, 
who has taken the store connected with the 
new Art-Union building in Broadway, and in- 
tends to establish a general Depot of Art. 
Something of this kind we have long wanted, 
where all matters of interest in the Fine Arts, 
engravings, paintings, publications, might be 
concentrated. 

Mr. Ridner is also agent for the “Art-Union 
Journal,” one of the most interesting and 
really beautiful magazines ever published, 
which we should like to see circulated as ge- 
nerally throughout this country as it is abroad. 
During the last year it has much improved : 
the prints are now engraved expressly for the 
journal, in the highest style of art, and the 
proofs we have seen of those in progress, are an 
earnest that its future numbers will surpass 
those already issued. 





CuastiIaAN Hospirrar in JervsALem.—The 
King of Prussia has directed the subscription of 
the Protestants of that country towards the es- 
tablishment of religious institutions in Jerusa- 
lem, £7,800, to be applied to the foundation of 
a hospital there for Christians of every profes- 
sion of faith, giving a preference to Germans. 
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Works in Piess. 


[From the “ Consular Cities of China.” By the Rev. 
George Smith, M.A. nearly ready, by the Hurpers.]} 


A Curmnese Mowastery.—The increasing 
violence of the heat produced in me such debi- 
litating effects, that, on July 30th, I availed 
myself of the kindness of a friend, who accom- 
panied me to a cool retreat on the hills, about 
twenty-one miles distant, where there was a 
jarze Budhist monastery. The regulations esta- 
blished at Ningpo respecting the boundaries are 
those of locality and not of time. The scene of 
our intended visit was comprised within the 
limits of the district, in which foreigners are 

ermitted to roam; so that we were not restrict- 
ed by any necessity of returning to Ningpo with- 
in any given day, or even any number of days. 
We set out at eight p. m., in a boat covered over 
onthe top. After proceeding up the river, on 
the eastern side of the city, about half a mile, 
we were detained some time at a barrier sepa- 
rating the river from a canal, which we had to 
enter. Here we landed, and remained on the 
bank, while six Chinese were engaged in slowly 
winding round, by means of a clumsily-contriv- 
ed capstan, the rope which was attached to the 
boat. In this manner they gradually drew it up 
over an inclined plane, from the top of which it 
was easily launched, by its own weight, two or 
three feet into the canal on the other side. On 
the whole, it was a good substitute far a lock. 
The clamor and scolding of our men, who assist- 
ed in hauling our boat the next few miles, 
effectually prevented our obtaining any rest from 
sleep. The bridges were numerous, and at nota 
few of them our impetuous haulers, heedless of 
the vociferating cautions of the boatmen, 
brought our mast into contact with the arch, and 
precipitated both the mast and the towing-line 
into the water. At one point we were hailed by 
some soldiers at a watch-station, when our boy 
held up my companion’s lantern, inscribed with 
his title and office, as a proof of our respecta- 
bility, and we were allowed to pass on. About 
one, A.M., We arrived at the terminus of the 
canal, froin which our route lay over the hills. 
We had to wait for two hours, till chair-bearers 
and lugzage carriers could be procured, at this 
unseasonable hour of the night, from a neigh- 
boring village. At last, after marshalling our 
retinue of followers in along shed, ia which 
was a strange idol of some feinale divinity, we 
set out for our destination, the woodland hills of 
Teen-tung. Our chairs were very simple con- 
trivances, consisting merely of two bamboo poles, 
joined together by a small cross-pole at either 
end and in the middie. A’ small board 
suspended by two pieces of cord from the 
central part, answered the purpose of a seat; 
and a cross-stick, similarly suspended still lower 
before it, served as a rest for the fect. The 
cross-pole, which connected the bamboos in the 
middle of their length, answered also the pur- 
pose of a restfor the back We set out on our 
ascent over the hills, each of us borne on the 
shoulders of two sturdy Chinese villagers on 
these simple vehicles, which enabled us to see 
the country and to catch the breeze. For about 
three miles our path lay over a beautiful country, 
as far as we could eateh 2 glimpse of its general 
features by the star-light, leading us by a gradual 
ascent to the top of a high hill. On one side 
was an old half-dilapidated pagoda, on the 
other a Budhist temple, with three priests. The 
bell of the latter was sounding for their idola- 
trous matins, as we halted to rest in an adjoin- 
ing building, which served asa public place of 
rest. From this point we descended along a 
causeway, which was regularly paved, and divi- 
ded into steps to facilitate the descent. On 
either side, as the approach of dawa enabled us 
to gain a clearer view of the country, the hills, 
covered with coppices of bamboo and fir-trees, 
bore, in many parts, the appearance of an Eng- 
lish rural scene. Two miles of valley stretched 
before us from the bottom of the hill, containing 
little village homesteads, with a rivulet here and 
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there murmuring in its passage over the pebbly 
channel, Rice-fields occupied the space be- 
tween the hills on our right and left, little tem- 
ples, ancestral tombs, and arches, lending also a 
variety to the scene. At the end of the valley 
we entered a long, winding avenue of tall trees, 
which cast their sombre shade around us, pre- 
paring our mind for the mystic retreats which 
superstition here holds out, in all the stillness of 
solitude, to its votaries. On three sides lofty 
hills, clad with verdant foliage to their summit, 
hemmed in the view. Fish-ponds on the left, 
covered with water-lilies and lotus flowers, found 
an outlet for their pent-up waters in a little cas- 
cade on the right. A deep ravine intimated the 
violence with which this mountain-torrent, at 
certain seasons of the year, rolls down itsimpe- 
tuous waters. The trees were some of them nearly 
two feet in diameter, and were in some places 
occupied by an idol. for the reception of which 
an opening had been made into the bark, Sud- 
denly the beautiful assemblage of temples, in ali 
their romantic novelty, burst upon our view, 
with the gaudily-painted roofs and fantastically- 
carved ridges. We passed over the large outer 
approach, with its spacious piece of water, into 
the principal entrance, from which courts in 
succession opened before us into other quadran- 
gles of temples. Aiter exploring the various 
parts of the monastery in the hope of finding 
suitable quarters, we at length fixed our lodging 
in a couple of rooms usually set apart for visit- 
ors, into which our luggage was promptly con- 
veyed, 

We had not been there many minutes before 
we were waited on by a number of the priests 
in succession, to congratulate us on our arrival, 
and possibly to congratulate themselves on the 
probable addition to their perquisites. After a 
temporary rest we went to pay our respects to 
the abbot, who received us with great politeness, 
and invited us to be seated. As we came upon 
him unexpectedly, he watched for an opportu- 
nity of slipping out of the room, and soon return- 
ed with a more dignified priestly robe. He told 
us that he was fifty-four years of age, and a native 
of one of the distant provinces; that the monas- 
tery over which he presided was founded in the 
time of the Chin dynasty, and that the abbot 
was elected every three years. He asked me my 
age and my country. In reference to the latter, 
he first asked me if I was a Spaniard, He then 
inquired if | was an English mandarin; and on 
my replying in the negative, asked me my object 
in coming to China, [ told him I had come as 
chuen keaou, or “ propagator of religion.” He 
then asked me if I came to China as a chuen 
hwui-hwui keaou, or “‘ propagator of the Mo- 
hammedan religion,” On my saying that I came 
to propagate the religion of Jesus, he again, after 
a little consideration, inquired if my religion 
was the same as the teen-choo keaou, or 
‘religion of the Lord of Heaven.” After his 
curiosity had im some degree been satisfied, 
the abbot, in his turn, replied to my inquiry re- 
specting the origin and object of this monastic 
institution. He said that it was founded in 
order that people might retire thither and 
make their hearts good. I told him that our 
religious doctrines could make a man’s heart 
good, and begged him to accept some of our 
sacred books. He received some tracts, and a 
copy of one of the gospels. {i presented him 
also with a Christian almanac, containing seve- 
ral maps, which furnished a theme of great 
interest, and led me to explain the relative sites 
of Britain and America, and the extensive pos- 
sessions of the former in different parts of the 
world. Before the close of our interview, the 
abbot assented, with apparent readiness, to the 
proposal of my coming to reside some time in 
the monastery before the end of the summer. 

After leaving the abbot’s apartments, we pro- 
ceeded to make a more minute survey of the 
different parts of the monastery. In one of the 
courts, a number of men were engaged io dry- 
ing in the sun many hundred volumes of books. 
Near this place we observed the library ; and in 
a room close by we met a sulitary student, who 
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was so much absorbed in his subject, that he 
only took a glance at us for a few moments, 
and then pursued his studies, so as to be again 
apparently lost to a consciousness of external 
things. More than.a hundred priests dwell in 
the temple The greater portion of these monks 
are either brought to the temple in childhood, 
by their needy relatives, or have been driven to 
find an asylum within its walls, by their poverty 
or crime in later years. The priests themselves 
acknowledged to me that this was often the 
case. One old priest, above eighty years of age, 
told me that those priests who came from a dis- 
tance had almost invariably fled from their 
homes on account of crime. Here these wretch- 
ed specimens of humanity live together in ‘idle- 
ness, No community of interest, no ties of 
social life, u» o.,ects of generous ambition, 
beyond the satisfy. g of those wants which bind 
them to the cloister, help to diversify the mo- 
notonous current of their daily life. Separated 
by a broad line of demarkation from the rest of 
society, and bound by vows to a life of celibaey 
and asceticism, they are cut off from the ordinary 
enjoyments of one world, without any well- 
founded hope of a better life. The greater part 
of these wretched men saunter about with an 
idiotic smile and vacant look, and appear little 
removed in intellect above the animal creation. 
Only a few seemed raised by mental culture 
above the generality, and exhibit a refinement 
of mind and manner. It is probable that some 
of these have been driven to seek a solace in this 
retreat from the sorrows of life, or from the 
anguish of remorse. By means of self-righteous 
asceticism, they hope to be delivered from the 
grosser elements which form the compound 
being, man, and to be assimilated to, and at 
length finally absorbed into, the immaterial sub- 
stance of the holy Budh. For this purpose 
they abstain from animal] food, and repeat their 
daily routine of O-me-to fuh, till the requisite 
amount of purity and merit has been gained, 
and the more devout are enabled to revel in the 
imaginary paradise of absorption, or, in other 
words, of annihilation, This is the grand hope 
of Budhism : this is the only stimulus to present 
exertion which it offers, The material part of 
man is to be purged away ; and, after transmi- 
gration through certain stages of animal life, 
more or less numerous in proportion to the guilt 
or merit of the individual, the soul is at last 
taken into the deity, and becomes a part of Budh 
himself. How glorious, in the contrast of such 
meagre hopes, are the substantial realitiés which 
the Gospel reveals !—1 John iil., 1-3. 


Extracts from New Books. 


ANECDOTES. 
{From the Life of Dr. Belknap.) 

“ A CLERGYMAN of a neighboring town, who 
was a native of Charlestown, had been very im- 
prudent, when young, in building a house be- 
yond his means, and was very unhappy that he 
could not pay the laborers employed upon it. 
He went to see his friend, and told him his 
troubles, not without a few tears, for he was 
easily moved. Dr. Belknap, after hearing his 
story, took from his desk and gave him a clas- 
sical medal, with an unfinished or broken tower 
upon it, and a motto, signifying the wisdom of 
one who commences no more than he is able to 
complete ; as though he would say to him, for 
he was himself poor, ‘Silver and gold have I 
none, but such as [ have give I unto thee,’ 
The clergyman went away, feeling that he had 
received a rebuke, mild and classical, but never- 
theless a rebuke from his friend. In a few 
days came round the Thursday Lecture; after 
which, Dr. Belknap sought his friend, and said 
to him, 

“ You must dine to-day with Mr. Thomas 
Russell, the rich merchant.” 

** 1 do not know him, | am afraid to go,” was 
the reply. : 

** But you must; he expects you, and polite- 
ness requires that you should.” 
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Conquering his timidity, the clergyman ac- 
cepted the invitation; and after dinner, Mr. 
Russell inquired into the state of his affairs, and 
when he was informed, asked what sum would 
relieve him. . 

“TI do not know,” was the reply; “ but I 
think four hundred dollars would make me a 
happy man.” 

he benevolent merchant gave him a check 
for five hundred dollars, saying : 

“You may repay it when you are able, and 
never, if you are never able. Dr. Belknap told 
me of your distress, and [ am happy to be able 
to relieve you.” 


During the revolution, while poverty pressed 
heavily upon nearly all the inhabitants, a man 
in Dover had the large buttons on his coat made 
of sole leather, and came to show them to Dr. 
Belknap. 

** There,” said he, pointing to his leather sub- 
stitutes, “ you see I am not proud: I have leather 
buttons.” 

** T see no proof of that,” was the reply; “1 
think you are proud of your humility.” 


A rough countryman asked him, one day, if 
he really believed there was such a man as Job. 
The Doctor took the Bible, and bade him read. 

«There was a man in the land of Uz, whose 
name was Job.” 

** You see the Bible says so.” 

**So it does,” drawled out the man; “and I 
don’t know anything to the contrary.” 

** Neither do I,” said Dr. Belknap, and thus 
ended the inquiry. 


In a mixed company, hearing a person speak 
in a very free manner against the Christian re- 
ligion, he asked, 

** Have you found one that is better ?” 
the reply being in the negative, added, 

“When you do, let me know, and I will join 
you in adopting it.” 


And, 


SECOND MEETING OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tue second meeting of the American Ethnolo- 

gical Society, this season, was held on Saturday 

evening, Oct. 30th, at the house of the venerable 

president, Hon. Albert Gallatin. 

Among the objects laid upon the table for the 
inspection of the committee, were a collection of 
books in the Grebo and Mpongwee languages 
(spoken at Cape Palmas, and near the Gaboon 
river), presented by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, 
missionary of the American Board in Africa 
These works were regarded with peculiar inte- 
rest, as evidence of the long and successful study 
of those two languages, which he has first reduc- 
ed to writing, and brought to the press. Mr. 
Wilson’s Grammar of the Mpongwee is now in 
course of publication by the American Board. 

A copy of Dr. Jonas King’s speech, in his own 
defence, before the Areopagus of Athens, was 

resented. It has been printed in the original 
anguage, the Living Greek, concerning which 
false impressions generally prevail. While it is 
presumed by many to be a barbarous dialect, 
with few traces of the ancient tongue, those who 
have taken the pains to learn to speak, and to 
investigate its claims to our attention, pronounced 
it a mere modernized form of the language 
of Homer and Xenophon, which has been pro- 
duced by laws whose operations we discern in 
all languages. 

The following letter from Dr. Carl Ritter, of 
Berlin, to Dr. Robinson, translated by Mr. 
Turner, was read by the Secretary. 

al . . * . * * . 
Berlin, Aug. 3, 1847. 

“ Receive my two volumes on Arabia with indulgence ; 
for they are still full of weaknesses and defects. The 
same condition of imperfect criticism, of incongruity be- 
tween what exists and what is described, of total negli- 
gence or fabulous exaggeration, which you found on the 
soil of Palestine, and to which you succeeded in imparting 
new life,—the same condition of things manifested itself 
algo in the very unscientific manner in which the Ge 
phy of these remarkable Arabian countries and nations had 
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hitherto been treated. It was necessary that an attempt 


should be made from the very inning, to go th h 
with the whole subject in a manner accordant with 
of the times. ThisI have endeavored todo 
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inserted it in his outline map, together with the Wady of 
the same name, in a very fantastic and erroneous manner 
This plain, equal to er-Raha in extent, which lies at the 





great e ; 
and, if I do not err, have been able to gather a rich har- 
vest. Still, many ears have been lost to me, which future 
gleaners will ga up; and there remain likewise, much 
stubble and many waste fields. Notwithstanding the 
neighboring territory of Palestine has a much higher inte- 
rest for us in a religions respect, it yet seems to me that 
these kindred regions ought not to be neglected ; inasmuch 
as they have ever stood in close relation with the former 
land on the southern and eastern sides. Perhaps, too, some 
light may have been gained here and there for the retations 
and circumstances of Palestine. 

“ TI was glad to learn from your last letter, that you en- 
tertain similar views ; and that your projected work on 
* Scriptural Geography,’ will include not only Palestine, 
but also the whole geographical groupe to which the 
religious historical interest extends. I am glad. too, that 
the work is to contain the results of investigations, and 
not the investigations themselves. It must prove a very 
instructive book, and is one that is much required. I am 
truly rejoiced at it; for my own geographical labors are in 
fact only a pr work ; aud necessarily so, in order 
that at some time such a book might be achieved in this 
department of science. My preparatory work, however, 
was planned on too comprehensive a scale fur the entire 
subject—one for which the short span of a single human 
life does not suffice. I accordingly soon came to the con- 
clusion, that I would restrict myself to the ancient world, 
as offering a connected geographic whole; but even this 
task, I clearly perceive, is too great forme. The East, a8 
respects the Bible, forms another unity in itself, which, as 
a whole surrounding its central point, admits of an ad- 
mirable representation, Such a book we people, on this 
side of the ocean, can also make good use of. 


Leipsic, August 4th. 

“Your last article on the Topography of Jerusalem, 
which you have kindly sent me both in English and in 
the German dress given it by Prof. Roediger, has just 
come safe w hand. As I have not yet had time to read 
it, I place it among my other objects of study during 
the winter semester, and feel very eager to become ac- 
quiinted with its contents. As you will see from the 
superscription, | am finishing my letter in Leipsic. In 
Berlin I found the press of occupations and interruptions 
too great for me, and | was obliged, in order to re-establish 
my health, to put myself in moti My will take 
me through Southern Germany into the eastern Alps and 
to Venice, where I intend to be present at the meeting 
of Italian Naturalists, and to make some researches among 
the collections of that place for the geography of the middle 
ages. On my journey thither I shall touch at the Lake 
of Constance, and call on a Dr. Tobler, at Rorshach, who 
during a sejourn of half a yearin Jerusalem and its im- 
mediate vicinity, which he spent in investigating the 
mibs, inscriptions, &c., is said to have 
labored vanou-ly and successfully for wpography. It 
appears that this Holy City wil! yet, foral time to 
come, offer a rich field for investigation, to which you 
yourself first opened the way, showing the plan on which 
uture operations must be conducted, and awakening the 
dry bones of antiquity to a new life. It seems that ab- 
solutely certain results, in researches of this nature, can 
be reached only with great difficulty, because one may 
set out from such different points of view; though here, as 
elsewhere, the calculation of probabilities will produce a 
constantly nearer approximation to the truth; and the in- 
vestigations themselves are always productive of fruit, 
even where the main object cannot be attained. To the 
Puseyism of Willinms, and the levity of Schultz, you have 
doubtless administered a proper rebuke. Another opponent, 
however, has arisen against you, in the person of Dr. Krafft, 
of Bonn, and, as I hope, in a more worthy manner; him 
you must not leave unnoticed. His production also I have 
not yet been able to read; but I hear from young Strauss, 
his fellow-traveller, that he will issue a supplement to 
his work, with reference to your last publication. He has 
been made instructor in the Khenish University, and is a 
nephew of Strauss, the Court preaclrer. You have found 
still another opponent in Lepsius, of Berlin; but he has 
occupied himself less with contesting your views respecting 
Sinai, thav advocating his own opmion that Serbal is Mt. 
Sinai. ‘To this opinion I cannot assign the slightest proba- 
bility, when I consider it in connexion with adf the facts. 
It contains, to be sure, much that is plausible, owing to the 
modern condition of Wady Feiran, as contrasted with that 
of the other valleys of the Peninsula; butit seems to me 
that the later condition of these valleys must differ very 
materially from their earlier one, epsius has made 
many new and interesting observations respecting the lo- 
culities of the Sinaitic inscriptions; to which, chiefly in 
the northwestern parts, he devoted special attention. As 
he allowed me the use of his very accurately-kept diary, 
for the preparation of the of my work which relates 
to the peninsula of Sinai (he himself being too much oc- 
cupied, at present, with his 2£gyptiaca), you will find 
something from it in my next volume. For the extraordi- 
nary treasure contained in your observations on this region, 
Ieannot sufficiently express my thanks. You will re- 
cognise in the volume the fruit of your labors, without 
which it would have been impossible, in my estimation, 
to compose a geographical description of these parts; 
but with such assistance, it is a real mental recreation. 
The unworthy manner in which the light minded 
Frenchman, Laborde, has made mention of you, in his 
Commentary, I was able to exhibit in all its deformity and 
injustice ; although he also presents some favorable ts, 
which should not, on that account, pass without due ac- 
knowledgment. A these I reckon, as respects the Sinai 
group, his now, for the first time, established plain of Wady 
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Sebaiyeh, at the southern base of Sinai; although he has 





n foot of Sinai, and was partly hidden from you 
when on the summit by gravel-hills, has been measured 
gee pony ee = also by others. [t seems to me 
y fu an important point fo 
ve — wap he ee iving mS hl - a a 
“Your with respect to pression of the De: 
Sea, when viewed in connexion with the descent of = 
Jordan's course, 1 am obliged to share. Nevertheless, { 
enclose another series of levels, sent me by Von Wilden. 
bruch. That of the British survey, from official data, | 
have not been able to obtain from the Admiralty, [ ad- 
mire your courage in wishing again to go to Palestine. 
Von Wildenbruch and Dr. Rosen from Constantinople. 
have lately paid us a visit. Mr. Stephens, who remained in 
Berlin only six hours, 1 was unfortunately unable to see. 
For the Missionary Herald which you have sent me,1 give 
be my sincere thanks, as also for the publications of the 
hnological and Oriental Societi a slight 
in return, which I beg you to present. 


“ Yours, &c. C. RITTER.” 


Two volumes on the Geography of Arabia, in 
continuation of Dr. Ritter’s great work, were pre- 
sented by the author. 
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A very interesting paper was then read by the 
Secretary, from a Memoir presented by the Pre- 
sident, on the North American Indians, which 
will form the chief part of the second volume of 
the Society’s Transactions now in press. The 
subject of the paper was the classification of the 
North American [ndian tribes, according to their 
modes of subsistence ; distinguishing by geogra- 
phical limits those found in the pure hunter 
state, those who subsisted partly by agriculture, 
and those eating roots. The maize, Mr. G. pro- 
perly regards as the basis of American civiliza- 
tion ; and being a tropical, or, at least, a sovth- 
ern plant, he fixes on the warmer regions of the 
continent as the cradle of that civilization, with- 
out looking abroad for its origin. 

Mr. Gallatin informed the Society that he had 
completed the memoir on which he has been for 
some time engaged, excepting the portion which 
relates to the western desert, and the ethnology 
of some of the tribes near the coast of the Pacific. 
On these subjects he has received important in- 
formation from several officers of the United 
States, who have recently visited those regions, 
and has the promise of much more. The results 
of his own reading, inquiry, and reflection, to- 
gether with the large amount of new facts thus 
obtained, will render this last work of the Presi- 
dent one of the most interesting and valuable 
contributions which the history of the red man 
has ever received. 


Arts and Sciences. 


New Yor« Acapemy or Mepicine —0a 
Wednesday evening, November 10th, the Anni- 
versary Oration before this Society was delivered 
at the Tabernacle, by Dr. John W. Francis. As 
our paper went to press and was almost entirely 
printed at that late hour, we could not insert a 
notice of this Discourse last week. 

We have seldom seen a more ‘highly respect- 
able and numerous audience within the walls of 
this building, and the strict attention paid to an 
Oration of over two hours’ in length, in the de- 
livery, was certainly most gratifying. Among 
the audience, we recognised not only the whole 
professional body of which the Orator is a most 
distinguished member, but many of the most 
eminent lawyers, some of our finest writers, the 
leaders of the fashionable world, elegant women, 
the friends, admirers, and patients (composed 
of both former classes), of the Doctor. 

In the brief space allotted to us, we cannot 
pretend to give a resumé of his Discourse, com- 
prehensive as it was, and richly freighted with 
strong sense, broad views, varied learning, and 
kind feeling. When it is published, we shall be 
happy to note some of the most striking points 
in which it abounded. 

Doctor Francis, with the head of Franklin, 
and a warmer heart, takes us back to the days of 
Garth and Arbuthnot. With a similar vein of 
humor, strongly-marked personal traits, genuine 
benevolence, and remarkable activity, both 
physical and professional, he combines rare and 
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solid stores of learning and literary accomplish- | hour at the coach window of some renowned 
ments, with a fresh piquancy of expression. belle. 

The above Discourse was, of itself, a suffi-| But there can be nothing more delightful than 
cient monument of the affluence of his intellec- a walk here during the early morning. There 
tual resources, of his kindness of nature, and_ is a freshness then in the air—a quiet and peace- 
just professional pride. His exuberant humor fulness that are found at no other time of the 
was a little restrained by the scientific and phi- day. The student comes with his book; the 
josophical character of its general strain ; but it | priest from his early mass; the nurse with her 
displayed itself very pleasantly at times. baby; the sentimental miss, to sigh for her lov- 

The Oration, in its historical, antiquarian, and er (and perhaps to see him); the dyspeptic, to 
retrospective sketches, was full and able; but earn an appetite for his breakfast; the monk, 
we looked for something more than even the the lounger, and even the laborers stop for a mo- 
careful criticism and brilliant generalization of |\ment beneath the refreshing shades to take 
the Master of his Art; we looked for more of breath for the coming day. It is almost Druid- 
persunal and local reminiscences. Doubtless | ical in the solemn stillness of its groves, placed 
we should have had more, but for the injudicious |in the midst of a population of two hundred 
counsel of a professional brother, to let the dead | thousand. Even the birds seem to have been 
Doctors alone ! It was of them we wished to see | assured—scared from the plains, they are here in 
agallery of portraits, spirited and faithful. This|a sanctuary, and no profane hand dares touch 
will form an admirable subject for the next|them. They have consequently planted, as if by 
public effort of Dr. Francis. ; ,consent of each other, distinct colonies in dif- 

It is delicate ground to paint the living: but the | ferent parts of the wood ; the owl, sitting on her 
associates of the orator, now deceased, look to branch, in one place ; the doves, making love 
him as their historian. Their neglected shades |the business of their lives, in another; the 
point to him, as their fit painter and eulogist. | mocking-birds making a third spot a perfect 

Dr. Francis, a true Knickerbocker, watches | choir; and innumerable sparrows and wrens, 
with pride the progress of New York city. He | like so many Paul Prys, chattering and pattering 
is one of the few best fitted to treasure up the | about with an intrusive pertness through the do- 
wonders of its growth, and to display its remark- | minions of all the rest. 
able faculties. Full as well as any writer,} Directly west of the Alameda, and on the 
whom he referred to, on this ground (did he | same street, is Paseo Nuevo, another delight- 
devote himself to it), he could accumulate a|ful drive of a mile in length, bordered with 
mass of information, antiquarian and statistical, | paths and trees, and divided by fountains adorn- 
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as well as picturesque, that would give the slan- | 
derers of New York pain; and open the eyes of | 
many, Who are ignorant of facts that should be | 
brought home to every Knickerbocker. 


One fact deserves to be recorded as a remark- | 
able one—that no scientific discourse has ever | 
collected so large an audience, or commanded 
such profound attention in our city. Four 
thousand persons, at a fair computation, were 
convened, and nearly as many persons, we are 
informed, were obliged to leave for want of 
room. Never before has so large a body met 
together on a similar occasion, in New York; 
not evea the popular concerts of Ole Bull drew 
such an audience, 

Judging from the appearance of things, this | 
new Academy promises to become most benefi- | 
cial to the interests both of science and human- | 
ity. Nothing could be more auspicious than | 
this assemblage of the literature and taste of the | 
Metropolis. 











~ Glimpses of Books. : 


THe ALamepa.—Turning westward from | 
the square, we reach the Alameda; a very short 
walk through the Calle Plateros, a street filled | 
with the shops of goldsmiths, watch-makers, | 
French hair-dressers, French cooks, French | 
milliners, French carvers and gilders, and | 
French print-sellers ; and we passed on our way | 
the rich convent of the Professa, or ex-Jesuits, 
and the more splendid one of the blue-robed | 
monks of Saint Francis. The Alameda is a 
beautiful grove of forest trees, planted on about 
ten acres of soft and luxuriant soil. The wood, 
which is walled and protected by gates closed 
every evening as the bells toll for oracion, is 
intersected with walks, and surrounded by a 
carriage road. Fountains fling up their waters 
where the gates cross each other, and the ground 
beneath the full-grown tree is filled with 
flowers and shrubbery. 

_The great centre fountain is surrounded by a 
gilded figure of Liberty, and gilded lions spout 
forth the water at his feet This, and the other 
sinaller jets, in pleasanter and more secluded 
nooks, are circled with stone seats. It is the 
fashion to come here in carriages and on horse- 
back every evening (except during Lent), and 
to drive round and round the enclosure, on the 
soft roads in the dense shade, until the vesper- 
bell—or to draw up in a line on the side of one 





of the highways, while the cavaliers pass up 
and dowa in review or prattle away half an 


ed with statuary and sculpture. Passing out of 
the western gate of the Alameda, the fashion- 
ables every evening take a turn or two along 
this drive. On festivals it iscrowded. All the 
equipages of the city must be there, and it is the 
mode for every person of consideration, or who 
desires consideration, to possess an equipage. 
It is not thought “exactly proper” for a lady 
ever to walk, except to mass—or, sometimes, 
when she goes shopping. The coach, therefore, 
on all gala days, is sure to appear on the 
Paseo, with its fair burden, dressed in French 
style, as for a dinner party or a ball. Whenl 
first arrived in Mexico, it was rare to see a bon- 
net on such occasions; but that awkward ap- 
pendage of fashionable costume was becoming 
gradually in vogue befovre | leit. 


For an hour or more it is the custom to pass 
up and down the sides of the Paseo, nodding and 
siniling at the cavaliers, who show off their 
horsemanship along the centre of the road. 
Here the utmost luxury and style are exhibited 
in the equipment of carriages and animals. 
Gold embroidery, silver plating, and every orna- 
ment that can add splendor to harness and livery, 
are brought forth. ‘To such an extent is the 
taste for these exhibitions carried, that one of 
the millionaires of Mexico appears occasionally 
at the Paseo, on a saddle whieh (without count- 
ing the value of the rest of his caparison) cost 
the sum of five thousand dollars. It was the 
chef deuvre of an honest German saddler, who 
made it, and retired from trade to his “father 
land.” 

On approaching this charming drive, the 
whole ut of the valley of Mexico is at once 
revealed to you, without passing a dirty suburb. 
On your right is the cypress-covered and castle- 
crowned hill of Chapultepec, formerly the site 
of one of Montezuma’s palaces ; before you and 
behind stretch two immense aqueducts, the one 
coming from the hills, the other from a greater 
distance, near Tacubaya, and screening that vil- 
lage as it leans against the first slope of the 
western mountains. On your left are the volca- 
noes, on whose summits the last rosy rays of sun- 
set are resting. The gay throng disperse, as 
the moon rises from behind the mountains, pour- 
ing a flood of clear light, bright as the day in 
other lands, over the tranquil landscape. The 
moonlight of Mexico is marvellously beautiful 
That city, you remember, is 7,500 feet above the 
sea, and nearly that number of feet closer to the 
stars than we are ; the atmosphere, consequent- 
ly, is more rarified, and the light comes, as it 
were, pure and pellucid from heaven; you 
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—— 
seem ble to touch the stars, so brilliantly near 
do they stand out relieved against the back- 
ground of an intensely blue sky. 

Strolling on such nights in Mexico, when I 
saw the sharp lines of the tower and temple 
come boldly out, with shape and even color al- 
most as bright, yet softer than at noon-day, I 
have often been tempted to say that the moon- 
light you get at home [much as it is the theme 
of poets and lovers] is but second-hand stuff, 
compared with that of Mexico. And so with 
the climates. Between the seashore at Vera 
Cruz and the volcanoes, whose eternal snows 
hang over Mexico, you have every climate in 
the world. Inthe valley there is a perpetual 
spring. For six months in the year [the winter 
months as they are called] rain never falls; du- 
ring the other six months showers occur almost 
daily. It is never het—never very cool—and 
you may wear your cloak or your summer dress 
the whole year, according to the temper of your 
nervous system, One side of the street is al- 
Ways too warm at noon. 

Cold and sleeting as it is here in January, the 
roses are already blooming freshly in the gar- 
dens of Mexico, Nor is there perceptible change 
of the foliage on the forest trees—the new leaves 
push off the old ones with a ‘‘ gentle force,” and 
the regeneration of the seasons is effected with- 
out the process of fading, wilting, withering, and 
dying, which makes with us the melaucholy 
days of autumn “ the saddest of the year,” 

To look at the external world, you would 
say there was no such thing as death in Mexico. 
The rose and leaf you admire to-day are re- 
placed to-morrow by fresh buds and renewed 
verdure.—Brantz Mayer’s Mexico. 

Corau Reers.—I had hitherto been rather 
disappointed by the aspect of the coral reefs; so 











| far as beauty was concerned; and, though very 


wonderful, [ had not seen in them much to ad- 
mire. One day, however, on the lee side of one 
of the outer reefs, near the wreck of the Fergu- 
son, I had reason to change my opinion. In a 
small bight of the inner edge of this reef was a 
sheltered nook, where the extreme slope was 
well exposed, and where every coral was in full 
life and luxuriance. Smooth round masses of 
meandrina and astrea were contrasted with de- 
licate, leaf-like and cup-shaped expansions of 
explanaria, and with an infinite variety of branch- 
ing madrepore and seriatopore, some with mere 
finger-shaped projections, others with large 
branching stems, and others again exhibiting an 
elegant assemblage of interlacing twigs of the 
most delicate and exquisite workmanship. Their 
colours were unrivalleé—vivid greens, contrast- 
ing with more sober browns and yellows, min- 
gled with rich shades of purple from pale pink 
to deep blue. Bright red, yellow, and peach 

coloured nullipore clothed those masses that 
were dead, mingled with beautiful pearly flakes 
of eschara and retepora; the latter looking like 
lace-work in ivory. In among the branches of 
the corals, like birds among trees, floated many 
beautiful fish, radiant with metallic greens or 
crimsons, or fantastically banded with black and 
yellow stripes. Patches of clear white sand 
were seen here and there for the floor, with dark 
hollows and recesses, beneath overhanging mass- 
es and ledges. All these, seen through the clear 
crystal water, the ripple of which gave motion 
and quick play of light and shadow to the whole, 
formed a scene of the rarest beauty, and left no- 
thing to be desired by the eye, either in elegance 
of form, or brilliancy and harmony of coloring, 
—WVarrative of H. M. 8S. Fly. 


MiGRATION oF Birps.—lInscrutable as this 
directing skill appears to our duller perceptions, 
it is not only constant in its manifestation among 
our little summer insect-hunters, but it is also 
possessed by birds whose opportunities of using 
it are only occasional. Domestic pigeons have 
been taken to remote distances from their home, 
and that, too, by a mode of conveyance which 
must effectually shut out all possibility of recog- 











nition of the local bearings of the direction, and 
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yet they have returned thither with a rapidity of 
flight which marked a conscious security of find- 
ing it. I have known some of the most timid 
and secluded of our birds, a3 the wheatear and 
dipper, to be taken from their nests and conveyed 
to a distance, under circumstances which must 
have impressed them with feelings of terror, and 
in which all traces of the direction must have 
been lost; and yet, on being set free, they were 
soon at the nook from which they had been tak- 
en. Even the common hen, which has been 
carried in a covered basket through a district in- 
tersected by a confusion of hills and valleys, in 
a few hours has been seen scraping for grain on 
her old dunghill. The only explanation, in these 
cases, must be sought in the existence of percep- 
tions to which the human race is a stranger; 


their possession of which is proved by the ex-| 


quisite and ready susceptibility of most animals 
to changes of weather, long before the occur- 
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origin of the custom of wearing the forgetful flow- 
er, but it is both a healthier and more poetic obli- 
vion than that resorted to by many folks in other 
lands, after a day of toil. Turning once more 
westward, we in reach the great square. 
The departure of the President froin the Palace 
has attracted the crowd. The adjoining mar- 
ket, ever filled with people, pours forth its mul- 
titudes in the square. First, there is the aqua- 
dor or water carrier, with his two earthen jars; 
one suspended by a leathern belt thrown round 
his forehead, and resting on his back, and the 
other suspended from the back of his head in 
front of him, preserving the equilibrium. Next 
there is the Indian, with a huge coop of chick- 
ens and turkeys, or a crate of earthenware, or a 
pannier of oranges, borne on his back like the 
aquador’s jar. Then a woman with peas, or 
ducks, or fish from the lakes ; another with po- 





tatoes; another drives along a poor stunted ass, 


rence of anything which our observation can/|laden with radishes and onions; and all the 
appreciate, or which can be indicated by instru- | members of this motley crowd are crying their 
ments, While the atmosphere seems to promise | wares and merchandise at the top of their voice. 


a continuance of fair and calm weather, and the 
wind maintains the same direction, the hog may 
be seen conveying in its mouth a wisp of straw ; 
and in a few hours a violent wind fulfils the 
omen. The cat washes, and some wild animals 
shift their quarters, in compliance with similar 
indications ; and even fish, at considerable depths 
in the sea, display, in their motions and appe- 
tite, sensibility to the coming change. The lat- 
ter circumstance especially, which is well known 
to fishermen, is a proof that mere change of tem- 
perature, or moisture, is not sufficient. 


Arrecrion 1n Anirmats.—That the lower 
animals are capable of a similar mingling of re- 
fined feeling with instinctive passion, there are 
numerous instances to prove. Referring to the 
habits of the mandarine duck (a Chinese spe- 
cies), Mr. Bennet says, ‘* Mr. Beale’s aviary af- 
forded a singular corroboration of the fidelity of 
the birds in question. Of a pair in that gentle- 


| 
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It is a Babel. 

Amid the throng treads onwards, with step 
majestic, the queenly Spanish woman ; by her 
side is a friar, and hard by a couple of priests 
in their graceful black cloaks and shovel hats. 
In the shadow of a pillar of portals sneaks a 
miserable looking wretch, wrapped in his tatter- 
ed blanket—a lepero, porter, beggar, thief, as 
the occasion offers ; and he takes advantage of 
the latter employment, in this moment of ex- 
citement, to ease an unsuspicious stranger of his 
handkerchief. 

A tinkle of a bell at the door of the cathedral 
sacristy, and a roll of drums calling out the 
guard of honor at the palace gate, give warning 
of a change of scene. Slowly issues a gaily 
painted coach, with glass windows on all si jes, 
drawn by spotted mules; a priest in his vest- 
ments sits within—a band of boys walk on each 
side chanting a hymn; and in a moment, a 
deathlike stillness pervades the whole square. 





man’s possession, the drake being one night pur- | From the tradesman, selling his tapes under the 
loined by some thieves, the unfortunate duck | portals, to the thief, who had hardly time to 
displayed the strongest marks of despair at her | Conceal the handkerchief in his dirty blanket, 
bereavement, retiring into a corner, and alto- | the whole crowd is uncovered and kneeling ; 
gether neglecting food and drink, as well as the | the host is passing to the house of some dying 
care of her person, In this condition she was Catholic. The carriage turns a corner, and the 
courted by adrake who had lost his mate, but | Square is alive again—the tradesman to sell, the 
who met with no encouragement from the wi- | !epero to steal, and the lesson of death is forgot- 


dow. On the stolen drake being subsequently 
recovered and restored to the aviary, the most 
extravagant demonstrations of joy were displayed 
by the fond couple. But this was not all; for, 
as if informed by his spouse of the gallant pro- 
posals made to her shortly before his arrival, the 
drake attacked the luckless bird who would have 
supplanted him, beat out his eyes, and inflicted 
s0 Many injuries as to cause his death. 


InDIAN PopuLATion oF THE CiTy or Mex- 
icu.—In the Indian population which pours in- 
to the capital from the lakes, I must say that 
there is apparently more pride and character. 
You see them lolling about in their boats on the 
canals, and passing and repassing in their ca- 
noes, plying between the city and Chaleo and 
Tezcuco, It is a beautiful sight to behold these 
tiny vessels skim like floating gardens to the 


quays in the morning, laden to the water's edge | 


with the fruits, flowers, and vegetables, that hide 
the skiff that bears them. ‘Ihe old houses in 
this neighborhood, rising out of the canals, the 
sluggish waters, and the dark multitude of the 
better classes in fanciful dresses remind one 
strongly of Venice. 

Skirting the canal and leading to the plain, 
which adjoins the Chenampas, or former floating 
gardens, is the Paseo de la Vega, a public drive 
frequented by the beau monde, both in coach and 
on horseback, during the season of Lent. 
Scarcely an afternoon passes at that period of the 
year, when the observer will not find the canal 
covered with gay boatloads of Indians passing 
homeward from market, singing, dancing, laugh- 
ing, and strumming the guitar, and crowned 
with wreaths of poppies. I do not know the 


| ten fur ever.—Brantz Mayer. 


| 


Arrican Superstirion.—* In Cromantine 
there exists a tradition, or rather a tale, to de- 
|ceive strangers, that they have still in their 
| possession a male child who has existed ever 
_ Since the beginning of the world. This child, 
| they declare, neither eats, drinks, nor partakes 
| of any nourishment, yet still continues in a state 
| of childhood. WhenI laughed at this absurd 
| tale, it somewhat offended my friend Mr. Brewe, 
_ who declared that he himself and his father had 
actually seen this infant. I therefore expressed 
a wish to see this extraordinary child ; and du- 
ring the half-hour whica was required to pre- 
pare him for the visit, we were admitted into 
their fetish-house, or temple, in the corner of 
which was seated in a chair a little clay figure 
of the god whom they invoke or threaten, ac- 
cording to circumstances. In the same house, 
leaning against the wall, was the hollow trunk 
of a cocoanut tree, chalked over with white 
spots. ‘This they told us was sent down to them 
trom heaven, and was preserved here as a proof 
that their fetish lives for them. When [ re- 
proved their folly in believing such tales, they 
seemed quite astonished and incensed, especially 
the old fetish-woman, a priestess, who at times 
extorts great sums for the preparation of certain 
charms, supposed to be very potent. Whena 
man is sick, his relations send for the fetish-man, 
who, if the party is found to be very anxious re- 
specting the sick man, generally makes a heav 
charge, in addition to a gallon of rum to drink 
success to the fetish; and he very frequenily 
orders a few bottles of rum to be buri 





up to 
the neck in the ground in different places, whieh 
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the god is supposed to take asa fee forhs fy. 
vors to the sick man. If he should die, the 
fetish-man assures his relatives that the favor of 
the god was not to be gained by so small a quan. 
tity of ram. Such is the abject superstition 
prevalent on this coast.”—Duncan’s Travels in 
Western Africa.. 


Tue Srreets or Mexico.—It was the mid. 
dle of November, but there was a May mildness 
in the atmosphere. The sky was of that deep 
ultramarine blue, peculiar to elevated regions, 
As I ranged my eye down the street from my 
balcony, the town seemed all alive with a teem- 
ing population; the windows of the houses 
stood open ; fair women strolled homeward from 
mass; old monks shuffled along in their cowled 
robes ; the butcher urged along his ass with its 
peripatetic stall hunz around with various 
meats ; freshly-ieaved flowers and trees in the 
court yards, of which I caught glimpses through 
the open portals; and in the balconies lounzed 
the early risers, enjoying a cigar after their cup 
of chocolate. It was a lively and beautiful 
scene, worthy of the pencil of that master-pain- 
ter of cities, Canaletti, who would have de- 
lighted in the transparency and purity of the 
atmosphere, through which the distant hills, 
some twenty miles off, seemed but a barrier at 
the end of the street. 

The plan of the city of Mexico is precisely 
that of a checker-board, with a great variety of 
squares. Straight streets cross each other at 
right angles and at regular intervals. The hou- 
ses are painted with gay colors—light blue, 
fawn and green, interspersed with pure white, 
that remains long unstained in the dry atmo- 
sphere. 

The view of all these from the elevated tower 
of the cathedral (to which I soon repaired after 
my arrival in the capital) presents a mass of 
domes, steeples, and flat-roofed dwellings, fre- 
asa. covered, like hanging gardens, with 

owers and foliage. Beyond the gates (which 
you would scarcely think bounded a population 
of 20,0U0) the vast plain stretches out on eve- 
ry side to the mountains, traversed in some 
places by long lines of aqueducts sweeping to 
the city from the hills, and in others with lakes, 
cultivation and beautiful groves, until the dis- 
tant view is closed by the volcanoes, whose 
snows rest against the blue sky, uncovered at 
this season by a single cloud. 


Below is the great square of the Plaza,a 
large paved area—fronted on the north by the 
cathedral, on the east by the National Palace— 
(the residence of the President) to the south of 
which, again, are the museum, and a stone edi- 
fice recently built in a tasteful style for a market. 
The corner stone of this was laid after I arrived 
in Mexico, and before [ left, the building was 
nearly completed. Until that time, the fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, and most of the necessa- 
ries of the table, had been sold on that spot in 
shambles and booths built of bamboos and reeds, 
sheltered from the rain and sun by thatched 
roofs. In the south-western corner ot the square, 
the Parian, an unsightly building (erected, | 
believe, since the revolution), greatly mars the 
effect of the Plaza. It is a useful establishment, 
however, as it affords a large revenue to the 
municipality, and is the great bazaar where every 
article requisite for the dress of Mexicans, male 
or female, may be purchased at reasonable 
prices, On the pavement which runs round 
sit numbers of coachmen, whose stands are in 
the neighborhood, and crowds of women wilh 
ready-made shoes.—Brantz Mayer. 

Tue Meruop or Surrrinc Staves.—“ It 
may be interesting to those unacquainted with 
slave shipping to learn something of the mode. 
When a shipment of slaves is about to take 
place, the slaves are taken out, as if for their 
usual airing, perhaps ten or twenty on one 
chain, which is fastened tothe neck of each in- 
dividual at the distance of about one yard apart. 
In this manner they are thus marched in single 
file to the beach, without any intimation of 
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their fate, about which they seem quite indiffer- 
ent, even when they know it. Every canoe is 
thea put in requisition, and the little piece of 
cotton cloth tied round the loins of the slave is 
stripped off, and the gang in each chain is, in 
succession, marched close to a fire, previously 
kindled on the beach. Here marking-irons are 
heated, and when an iron is sufficiently hot, it is 
quickly dipped in alm-oil, in order to prevent 
its sticking to the flesh. It is then applied to 
the ribs or hip, and sometimes even to the breast. 
Each slave-dealer uses his own mark, so that 
when the vessel arrives at her destination, it is 
easily ascertained to whom those who died be- 
Jonged. They are then hurried into a canoe 
and compelled to sit in the bottom, where they 
are stowed as close as possible, till the canoe 
reaches the ship.”—-Duncan’s Travels in 
Western Africa. 

Rervce in Dircues.—Way-sive Dens.—A 
correspondent from Dungarvan writes to us con- 
cerning a spectacle to be commonly witnessed in 
the neighborhood of that town, the existence of 
which is a public reproach. It consists in the 
congregation there of hosts of families, who 
have been evicted from their small holdings in 
the surrounding country, and have taken a 
in ditches and other places in the vicinity. In 
such abodes, any language would be inadequate 
to express the condition of those unfortunates, 
who seem stupefied from excessive suffering into 
an almost insensible state. Their mode of living 
levels them almost with brutes. At one quarter, 
where a bank of stones runs along a high-road, 
they have forme it in cells of a few feet wide. 
Here whole families have been thrown promis- 
cuously, whose condition is an offence to the 
feeling of the community. Pent up in such 
dens, fever preys incessantly upoa the bodies of 
those miserable creatures. It appears that the 
magistrates, conscious of the dissrace of suffer- 
ing the neighborhood to be barbarised by such 
spectacles, tried to repress them by the powers 
of the new vagrancy law ; but from the numbers 
to be dealt with, after the first display of legal 
severity, the atternpt had to be abandoned, as 
absurd and inhuman.—Cork Examiner. 


AMliscellanp. 
APOSTROPHE TO THE IROQUOIS. 


BY WM. H.C, HOSMER. 


Trusts of the Solemn League! from ancient seats 
Swept by the whites like Auiumn leaves away, 

Paint are your records of heroic feats, 
And few the traces of you: former sway ; 

Loved woodland haunts, deep shodowy, and grey, 
No longer wave defitnce to the roar 

And rush of whirlwinds ‘mid their cool retreats ; 
The wild beast harbors in their depths 0» more, 

And ploughmen turn the glebe they darkly clothed of 
yore. 





Tribes of the Mighty ! dwindled to a few, 
Dejected, trampled children of despair; 
Aad only like your ancestors in hue, 
And tne wild beauty of their flowing hair; 
With laughter rade inquisitors lay bare 
lhe ghastly secrets of your green old graves, 
To moutder, piecemeal, in dissolving air ; 
Forgetful of past glory, whea your braves 
Surrounding nations made poor, weak, dependent slaves. 


Where are your hoary Magi wrinkled seers— 
Clad in their dread apparelling, who made 

Rade, rocky altars, stained aud mossed with years, 
And held terrific orgies in the shade 7 

Where is the pliant oar of slender biade 
‘That urged the bircheo vessel on the stream ? 

Long Coaneil halls with cedar bark o'erlaid ! 
Gone, like the shap2s that populate a dream, 

Or twinkling dew, drunk up by morn's effulgent beam ; 


And where those whooping legions, fierce and free, 
Who back the tide of French invasion bore, 
Defeating warriors trained beyond the sea, 
And bathing guarded Montreal in gore ? 
Their day of power is ended, and no more 
Ring out their peans louder than the sound 
Of booming waters on an iron shore, 
While captive hundreds, bleeding, faint, and bound, 
Expire in flame, or fal transpierced by miny a wouad. 





And heard the war-shout on his frosty breeze, 
While the red monarchs of the bleak domain 
Rowed to your fierce supremacy their knees ; 
And when the scared Neperceneans of Maine 
Sought Hudson's icy bay to shun the captive chain. 


Where are your thrilling orators, who caught 
Their eloquence from nature, and allied 
Wild powers of fancy to the glow of thought, 
And grace of re to ancestral pride ? 
Their sylvan voices on the wind have died : 
And your last master of the honeyed tone,* 
Commanding port and gesture dignified, 
No longer wails an Empire overthrown, 
And near his couch of dust blue Eriga makes moan. 


Fituine THE Panets or THE CaPiToL WITH 
Nationa Pictures.—The subjects chosen to 
occupy the panels of the Rotunda at Wash- 
ington, have been much criticised. We are 
of the number of those who think that the 
Artists. employed should have been strictly 
limited to actual scenes in the actual history 
of the United States. The first object being 
to commemorate those scenes to the popular 
eye and to patriotic feeling, and that of erect- 
ing choice monuments of art in such a place, 
being secondary and incidental—the scenes 
themselves should have been taken religiously 
from the pages of the historian, and given to 
the walls with the fidelity of a Hieroglyph. If 
the gerius of the artist could triumph over the 
homeliness of the subject, as he might con- 
sider it, so much the better ; but the subject 
itself should have been at all events an actual 
point of history. A more discerning spirit of 
the object to be attained, with an adherence to 
its exigencies, at once rigid and enlightened, 
is discoverable in the order taken by the com- 
mittee which has lately had an identically 
similar matter in hand in England, namely, 
the selection of subjects in painting with a 
view to the Palace of Westminster. ‘The facts 
of English history are by this committee deem- 
ed so important that, in the subjects selected 
from the periods of the civil wars, the leading 
events, among the factions of either side, are 
alike commemorated, as in the following in- 
stances :— 


“Tue Peers’ Corripor.—Charles I. erect- 
ing his standard at Nottingham ; Speaker Lent- 
hal asserting the privileges of the Commons 
against Charles I., when the attempt was made 
to seize the five members; Basing-house de- 
fended by the cavaliers against the parliamentary 
army; the setting out of the train bands from 
London to raise the siege of Gloucester; the 
expulsion of the fellows of a college at Oxford 
for refusing to sign the Covenant ; the embark- 
ation of a Puritan family for New England ; 
the burial of Charles I.; and the parting of Lord 
and Lady Russell. 


“Tue Commons’ Cornripor.—Charles II. as- 
sisted in his escape by Mrs. Lane; Alice Lisle 
concealing the fugitives after the battle of Sedge- 
moor; the executioner tying Wishart’s book 
round the neck of Montrose ; thesleep of Argyle ; 
Monk declaring for a free Parliament ; the ac- 
quittal of the seven Bishops; the landing of 
Charles II.; and the Lords and Commons pre- 
senting the crown to William and Mary in the 
Banqueting-room.” 


In another instance a whole gallery is de- 
voted exclusively to the deeds and achieve- 
ments of distinguished Englishmen. (There 
is not an American introduced into our paint- 
ings.) 

“Tue Rovat Gattery —In the three up- 
per compartments of the south wall—1. Boadi- 
cea inciting her army; 2. Alfred in the camp of 
the Lanes; 3. Brian Borhoime overcoming the 
Danes at the bridge of Clontarf. 

“In the three upper compartments of the 
north wall—4. Edith finding the dead body of 
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Harold ; 5. Richard Ceur de Lion coming in 
sight of the Holy City ; and 6. Eleanor saving 
the life of her husband, afterwards Edward [., 
by sucking the poison from a wound in his 
arm. 

“In the compartments next the proposed 
large compartment on the west wall—7. Bruce 
stopping a retreat to protect a woman borne 
on a litter, and checking the pursuers; 8. 
Philippa interceding for the lives of the citi- 
zens of Calais. 

**In the lower compartments on the north 
wall—9. Edward the Black Prince entering 
London by the side of King John of France ; 
10. The marriage of Henry V., at Troyes, wita 
the Princess Catherine of France. 

““In the compartment next the proposed 
large compartments on the east wall—11. Eliza- 
beth at Tilbury ; 12. Blake at Tunis. 

‘** In the remaining compartments on the east 
wall—13. Marlborough at Blenheim. 

** In the lower compartments on the north 
wall—14. The death of Wolfe ; 15. The death 
of Abercrombie. 

‘** In the remaining compartments on the west 
wall—16. Lord Cornwallis receiving the sons of 
Tippoo as hostages, 

** In the large compartment on the west wall 
—17. Trafalgar ; the death of Nelson. 

“In the corresponding compartment on the 
east wall—18. Walerloo; the meeting of Wel- 
lington and Blucher.” 


The purely national spirit which wisely 
characterizes the selection, is not less appa- 
rent in the following enumeration, in which the 
most remote and recently acquired British 
colonies are brought side by side with the old 
storied towns of England :— 


‘Tue Peers’ and Commons’ ReFrresH- 
MENT Rooms.—Views of remarkable places in 
the British dominions, such places being select- 
ed with a view to their historical importance— 
such as views of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Stirling, Cork, Waterford, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
York, Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Oxford, 
Cambridge ; Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi ; 
Quebec, Malta, Gibraltar, Cape-Town, Kingston 
in Jamaica, Hong Kong, &c.; also subjects re- 
lating to the chase, the harvest, &c.” 


The most curious thing, however, in the 
whole calendar of subjects, is the justifiable 
selection of four scenes that, according to the 
erroneous principles upon which the walls of 
our national palace have been decorated, 
should belong to the Capitol at Washington, 
viz -— 

* Raleigh landing in Virginia.” 

“ Sebastian Cabot before Henry VII.” 

“ The embarkation of a Puritan family for 
New England.” And 

“ Penn’s treaty with the American Indians,” 


Matrese Antiquities.—The latest journals 
make further mention of the ancient chambers 
recently discovered near Civita Vecchia, which 
Dr. Vassallo, the government librarian, con- 
siders, from the squareness of the forms, to 
be an excavated Egyptian temple, of the time of 
Psarnmetichus, about seven centuries B.c. The 
annexed are the only essential points in the de- 
scription. The reliefs on the sides and ceiling 
appear, at first sight, to be the mere traces of 
the implement with which the excavations 
were made, But a more attentive examination 
reveals the fact, that they are the abraded remains 
of a particular species of ornamental bas-reliefs, 
of the nature of which no precise traces now 
remain, The greater part of them have been 
evidently disposed in circles, a mode in which 
no one hews into rock for the mere purposes of 
excavation. Besides which, the indentations, or 
cuts, at times three together, are so near each 
other, as to negative the hand of one merely 
striving to remove the rock, in order to make 
a hollow in it; for the softness of the stone is 
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such, that one blow alone would have removed 
a portion of the rock of greater dimensions than 
the space in which the three cuts would, in 
such case, indicate three blows to have been 

iven. Dr. Vassallo observed the figure of a 

og (perhaps Anubis) on the wall. We ob- 
sonnel traces ourselves of the carved represen- 
tations of some animal at two spots, but they 
were very faint ones. This temple has three 
compartments or chambers, with an entrance to 
each. Looking at them from without, the right 
hand one was evidently that by which the chief 
personages had their ingress; the centre cham- 
ber that of the performance of rites, the left ex- 
cavation that where water was made use of. At 
the bottom of the right-hand chamber is a pas- 
sage between it and the internal end of the cen- 
tre one, where two rows of seats are placed, one 
above the other, both at the end and at a part of 
the sides. On these seats it is evident that those 
occupying them occasionally stood erect, to en- 
able them to do which the roof over them is cut 
about a couple of iaches higher than the rest of 
it, and over seven feet high. The walls are in- 
curvated at the back of the seats to afford more 
conveniency of sitting. The principal seat 
would appear to have been against a square 
column, cut out of the rock, with faces parallel 
to the sides of the chamber, and occupying the 
left-hand inner corner of it; and on a part of 
this column something would appear to have 
been cut, perhaps some figure of a deity of se- 
cresy, probably Harpocrates. This was evi- 
dently a sacrificing-chamber. ‘The flour is in- 
clined towards the entrance, where was a pit, no 
doubt to receive the blood of the victims immo- 
lated, and the water used in cleansing the place, 
while above is a long cut or groove in the roof, 
increasing in width towards the entrance, to 
allow the escape of smoke. The other chamber, 
i.e the left hand one, looking at them from 
without, was to contain water, and no doubt 
there was once there a running spring, very pro- 
bably subsequently intercepted by excavating 
for water in the gardens above. A little water 
still exudes from the left-hand inner corner of 
the chamber, sufficient to keep it constantly 
muddy, and the rock at that corner has become 
extremely hard by the absorption of carbonic 
acid. A basin for water is cut out of the rock 
in this chamber, in the middle of which is a nar- 
row place to stand upon, with grooves to allow 
the water to pass through it. The water here 
might have served for the ablution of sacrificers, 
or the middle room might perhaps have been 
used for the judges sitting in judgment on the 
dead, in order to decide whether they should 
enjoy the rites of burial; and the water in the 
other room might have been symbolical of the 
lake over which Charon carried them for that 
purpose, in the then mother country, in his boat 
We think it a pity that the land in front of this 
triple excavation is not removed for a short dis- 
tance, in order to bring to our knowledge whe- 
ther anything was constructed before it, which 
we think highly probable. Indeed, the man 
who rents the field states that once a massive 
wall was found near, under ground, and that 
this attracted attention to the three entrances, 
then nearly entirely covered up. 

American Works Asroap.—Late numbers 
of the London literary periodicals contain the 
following notices of American books :— 

*“TUCKERMAN’s THOUGHTS ON THE PorTs.— 
This volume does credit to the critical taste and 
imaginative faculties of the author, who passes 
in review the works of between twenty and 
thirty of our modern poets, quotes them, points 
out their beauties, and estimates their qualities, 
in an enthusiastic spirit congenial to his subjects, 
and yet not so unchecked as to mislead him into 
indiscriminating admiration. He displays taste 
and judgment, in fact, as well as fancy and feel- 
ing; and has made a volume of a very agreeable 
nature, studded with poetical quotations in sup- 
port of his opinions, which impart much of inte- 
rest and brilliancy to the whole composition.” — 
London Literary Gazette. 





Parke Gopwin’s AUTBOIOGRAPHY OF 
Gortue.—The translativn of the parts now pub- 
lished is by American writers—each part by a 
different hand--the second being by Mr. John 
Henry Hopkins, jun., of Vermont. They differ 
much in the quality of execution. The first 
portion resembles the original most in concise- 
ness of style—the second in facility. The trans- 
lators seem to have properly estimated. the ditl- 
culties of the task, in the confession of their in- 
ability to aim at that “grace and ease of style 
which is one of the finest characteristics of their 
author. Goethe,” they continue, ‘is the hard- 
est of all Germans to translate, because he is such 
aconsummate master of form,—which nothing 
but genius equal to his own could convey to an- 
other language.”—The third and fourth portions 
make the greatest demands on the translator’s 
skill. But by confiding them to the taste and 
scholarship of such men as Charles A Dana and 
John S. Dwight, the editor has obtained a ver- 
sion of them not only faithful, but elegant — 
London Atheneum, 


GriswoLn’s Prose Writers oF AMERICA 
(republished by Bentley) —This is so complete 
a cyclopedia or vade mecum of the male and 
female prose writers of America, containing se- 
lections from about two hundred of them, many 
very popularly known on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and others almost, if not quite, new to us, 
that we consider it an excellent design and feel 
heartily obliged to the publisher for it. A brief 
memoir of the writer prefaces every selection ; 
and there are clever, well-executed portraits of 
such distinguished persons as Washington Ir- 
ving, Prescott, Judge Story, Daniel Webster, Au- 
dubon, Cooper, Jonathan Edwards, and others. 
Altogether it is a work calculated to be generally 
read by the literary and intelligent world of 
England.—London Literary Gazette. 


Tue Nova Scorta BARONETS AND THEIR 
Cuaims.—The Nova Scotia Baronets are now 
eagerly demanding the imaginary acres in our 
North American possessions, bestowed upon 
them by James I. of England, and his succes- 
sors. We certainly regard with satisfaction the 
apparent resolution of the claimants to lead the 
armies of industry to the subjugation of the 
Canadian wastes. Their services may be of im- 
mense value as captains of colonizing bands, and 
their claims ought to be respectfully attended to. 
But times have changed since the days of the 
Stuarts. We have had sufficient experience to 
convince us of the enormous evil of individuals 
holding estates which they cannot cultivate. It 
is quite impossible that Sir R. Brown and his 
companion knights, though they had the gold of 
Cresus, could bring under the plough whole 
provinces of forest or of heath. heir charters, 
therefore, would simply enable them to obtain a 
monopoly of the soil, and sell it at an exorbitant 
and ruinous price to emigrants. Such an obsta- 
cle to colonization must be guarded against. 
Let government grant them lands only of mode- 
rate extent, and that under very stringent con- 
ditions ; among others, a prohibition against 
tying them up in the fetters of entail. Let that 
curse never be naturalized on the shores of 
America.— Edinburgh Express. 


Tue PRESENTATION OF THE FIRST |’oRGED 
Nore.—The day on which a forged note was 
first presented at the Bank of England forms a 
memorable era in its history. For sixty-four 
years the establishment had circulated its paper 
with freedom ; and during this period no attempt 
had been made to imitate it. He who takes the 
initiative in a new line of wrong doing has more 
than the simple act toanswer for; and te Richard 
William Vaughan, a Stafford linen-draper, 
belongs the melancholy celebrity of having led 
the van in this new phase of crime, in the year 
1758. The records of his life do not show want, 
beggary, or starvation urging him, but a simple 
desire to seem greater than he was. By one of 
the artists employed, and there were several 
engaged on different parts of the notes, the dis- 





covery was made. The criminal had filled up to 
the number of twenty; and deposited them in 
the hands of a young lady to whom he was at. 
tached, as a proof of his wealth. There is yo 
calculating how much longer Bank notes might 
have been free from imitation, had this man jot 
shown with what ease they might be counter. 
feited. From this period forged notes became 
common. ‘The facility of imitation is so great 
that when the expectation of profit is added, 
there is little hope of restraining the destitute or 
the bad man froma career which adds the charm 
of novelty to the chance of gain. The publicity 

iven to the fraud, the notoriety of the proceed- 
ings, and the execution of the forger, tended to 
excite that morbid sympathy, which, up to the 
present day, is evinced for any extraordinary 
criminal.—History of the Bank of England. 

A DripLomatist anp a Horsewuir.—|t 
has generally been considered a great fault with 
diplomatists that they use language to conceal 
their thoughts; but we think that it will be 
allowed that both the parties engaged in the fol- 
lowing correspondence have succeeded in making 
themselves intelligible. The first of the parties, 
Mr. Henry Sparkes, is an English merchant, at 
Monte Video; the second is Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nister in the River Plate :—** Monte Video, 10th 
July, 1847.—My Lord,—After twenty years’ 
residence in this country, and always retaining 
the proud consciousness that, as a British sub- 
ject, my opinions, my person, and my property, 
would be sacred, I find myself by your proceed- 
ings reduced, in obedience to an upright and 
honorable conscience, to enclose you my certifi- 
cate of nationality, which henceforward would 
be to me as a dead letter, as [ will never humble 
myself to ask protection of such men asa Whit- 
lock, a Mandeville, or a Howden.—I am, my 
Lord, Henry Sparkes. To his Exc. the Right 
Hon. Lord Howden.”—** H.B.M.S. Raleigh, 16th 
July, 1847.—*I have received an impertinent 
letter signed Henry Sparkes. This is to give 
notice to him, that if at any time he should pre- 
sume to commit the slightest insolence to me per- 
sonally, I will horsewhip him instantly. How- 
den. To Henry Sparkes.”—Jerrold’s Newspa- 
per. 








Recent Publications. 


{“ Tue Facts or History.”—Mr. Abraham 
Hart was not the author of the Review on Mr 
Headley’s “ Washington and his Generals,” 
eien sepeerne in the Literary World of July 


last, which was republished in our last 
number ; nor was it written by any one cop- 
nected with the firm of Carey & Hart. We as- 
sure the correspondent who seems to think that 
a different inference might be drawn from one 
of our expressions in the last number, that no- 
thing was further from our mind than to make 
such an implication, much less to take any 
liberty with the names of these gentlemen. We 
merely intended to manifest, in the strongest 
terms, our own consciousness of being iree 
from any hostile feeling towards the work 
reviewed, while dealing simply with the fac's 
of History. 

A fact of history (according to the usa- 
ges of polite life) is the admitted point upon 
which one gentleman may contradict another 
in society, without infringement of courtesy. 
or without an impeachment of one’s motives ; 
because a reference to the printed page can 
always lift the discussion out of the sphere 

rsonality. ‘This same rule holds good in all 
Casual societies, and governs all literary per!- 
odicals, and is admitted in the discussions 0! 
scholars in every civilized country. ] 


The American Citizen. By Theodore Sedg- 
wick. Wiley & Putnam. 


This is a discourse delivered at Union College 














No, 42.] 


Senate of the College : an intell 
are, the true position, character, 
the American citizen. 

Mr. Sedgwick, with the hered 
his family, has discussed these poin 
though too briefly to do himself or his 
justice, to render which, would require more 
space and freer development. 

Pictures, at once comprehens 
drawn of the foremost existing governments of 
Europe, with which that of the United States is 
contrasted, and the obvious destiny of the 
country plainly marked out. 

Maintaining the true position of his country 
among the nations, with the cultivation of gene- 
rous courage, in the cause of right and virtue, 
a noble sympathy with the great brotherhood of 
humanity, respect for law and reverence for 
religion—these are declared to be among the 
primary duties of the American patriots. 


Much sound thought on these and cognate sub- 
jects, distinguishes the address from most of its 
class. 

The author is a zealous Democrat, yet in his 
large toleration does justice to the great Fede- 
ralist party, which had for leaders the three of 
our greatest — men, Washington, Hamilton, 
and Jay, with Ames, the Adamses, Morris, Web- 
ster, and a galaxy of bright and glorious spirits. 


Mary de Goldenbeck ; or, the Portrait of a| enough of the exhilaration of the pleasures of 
Noble Lady. From the German. Philadelphia: | life to keep their hearts warm, their feelings 


Herman Hooker. 


Tus characteristic work is from the pen of | Vapors of superstition and bigotry. 


the celebrated Stilling (we believe the author 
of one of the most attractive of biographies, at 
once poetical and pietistic), and translated by 
Rev. Samuel Schaeffer. 


The heroine is something of a female Celebs, 
an all-perfect character, one of those ‘ faultless 
monsters that the world ne’er saw.” She is a 
Lady Bountiful and Pamela combined, a saintly 
“ precisian, ” perhaps a little too good ‘‘ for 
human nature’s daily food.” 

Yet there is a very large class of ‘* serious” 
persons who will welcome the book, albeit it is 
open to the same objection acutely made by a 
critic of Evelyn’s Mrs Godolphin, in the Ameri- 
can Review lately, that it was a piece of ** moral 
coxcombry,” or, what one of Sheridan’s cha- 
racters justly criticized, as “ too moral by half.” 


By Frederick W. 
Appletons. 320 pp., 


A Plea for Amusements, 
Sawyer. New York: 
12mo. 

A senstBLx and honest book, ona subject most 
pressing, and that merits well of public attention. 


The body of the work isa very full and quite in- | 
teresting dissertation on the lines of Pope, that | 


serve as a motto— 


“ Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 
Oar greatest evil or our greatest good.” 


Amusement is a necessary part of early edu- 
cation, and an essential element of human hap- 
piness to the man as well as to thechild. An 
admirable article on Toys, in one of the British 
quarterlies, some years since, showed conclu- 
sively the important aid of those apparent trifling 
pieces of mechanism, in informing and disci- 
plining the mind 
_ Equally important are amusements to the pub- 
lic, and national amusements serve as indices to 
national character. A frequent charge against 
Americans is brought, of their incapacity for 
recreation and defect of public amusements. 
Our list of national holidays is very small, and if 
itwere not for the presence of foreigners, in 
such large numbers, but for the Roman and 
Episcopal churches, and a few anniversaries of 
our own, we should have none to show. 
| It is trae New York is full of places of amuse- 
ment. Nightly very many are open and crowd, 
ed; yet chiefly by either foreigners or travellers. 
The Germans, Dutch, French, Italians, English- 
and Scotch, have their concerts, dance-houses, 





° -* { 
ive and vivid, are | 


} 


dramas, mysteries, moralities, and amusements 
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i at the request of the! balls, dinners, opera, ale-houses, &c. 

last July, and eee an int ‘gent and inde- | residents froreost the theatre. It is by country 
* j he general topics| people that the museums and menageries are 
sleet aS chate niet duties of | visited. The opera is a fashion, ti 
| very large proportion of such places are attended 

ereditary talent of by “ the great vulgar and the small.” Educated 
ts most ably, | and well-bred people have no common place of 
his subject | meeting Now this should not surely be. 


Few 


Then, too, a 


We 
have always been great advocates for free amuse- 
ments—the Parisian system—of gratuitous lec- 
tures, concerts, galleries of art, museums, Xc. 
But, perhaps, the mass of our people are not yet 
ripe for such luxuries. Certainly, parks and 
gardens, and fountains and free baths come first. 
And if not free, admission to regular places of 
amusement should be placed at as low a rate as 
is feasible. 

The writer has brought together an interesting 
amount of illustrative matter, historical and an- 
tiquarian, on the holidays and festivals, early 


of all countries. By way of exhibiting the tone 
and temper of his remarks, we transcribe the 
following passages : 

* Though we see so much to approve in the 
history of our forefathers, I believe that candor 
will require every one to xdmit that there was, 
in the language of the day, ‘a screw loose 
somewhere,’ ‘heir history is not free from 
blemishes, and those blemishes were just what 
I have been contending are the natural fruits of 





an austere and gloomy life. ‘They did not have 


|gentle, and their minds free from the fogs and 
This we see 
in their rough treatment of their neighbors, the 
Indians, and their tellow-Christians, the Ana- 
baptists and Quakers, and in the tendency of 
their mind towards the superstitious and mar- 
vellous, We see in their history how wonder- 
fully every degree of austerity in the lite is 
imprinted, in corresponding colors, on the 
character. Our Puritan fathers only disused 
| amusements ; they did not, like friars, torment 
themselves ; and hence were only rough, not 
brutal; they only protected themselves trom 
prowling heretics, and hung them in the last 
resort, when they could not drive them away, as 
they did Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams. 
if they had had a few borrowed torments in 
their education, those latter would have been 
|followed and persecuted where they went. 
They only protected themselves from heretics 
and witches, and weeded them out as a man 
would weed his garden : but the ascetics, ou the 
Continent, who had had a sterner education, 
huated them, at that time, as a sportsinan does 
the game. ‘lo be candid, reader, do you believe 
| we should ever have had to record, and com- 
ment on, those errors of our fathers, if they had 
been a little more social, and had cultivated, a 
| little more, innocent and healthy amusements? 
Do you believe those Quakers and Anabaptists 
would have been quite so stubborn and provok- 
ing, if they had led a less gloomy lite? What 
think you?) Would a * jam’ now and tien, ora 
little dance on the green, or a few concerts, or a 
rude effort ata play, or anything of that kind, 
have done them any harm, and looked worse in 
their history than some things we see there? 
Do you not believe that a few such cheering, 
brightening influences would have done much 
to have healed the dissensions among them, 
softened the asperities of their tempers, aad 
made them see each other in a less autagonistic 
light? Do not call those things trivolities that 
make men more kind, gentle, and forgiving, and 
that tend to make them more disposed to live to- 
gether in peace and amity.” 





And from the sixteenth chapter, on Holidays, 
we extract these sensible remarks :— 


“One of the striking features in our social 
economy is the very limited number of our 
holidays. 1 question whether another country 
can be found that has so few. Indeed, our 
national birthday is the only holiday that we 
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other holidays are local. The New England, 
and some few of the other states, observe, annu- 
ally, a day for public fasting, and another for 
public thanksgiving. In the Middle and South- 
ern States, and among the Catholic and Episco- 
palian population, Christmas is very generally 
yoserved. In New York, the first day of the 
year is observed asa holiday. In other parts of 
the country, there are feeble demonstrations to- 
wards celebrating other days as holidays, but 
with very little success. For instance, in Bos- 
ton the artillery election day, and com- 
mencement day at Harvard College, are quasi 
holidays. 

** After making the most liberal allowances 
for local holidays, sti]l the number we enjoy 
appears very limited when we compare it with 
the number enjoyed by the ancient Jewish, 
Grecian, and Roman nations, or even by any of 
the modern Christian nations of Europe. It is 
doubtless, true, that in most countries the people 
enjoy more than five times the number of holi- 
days that we do, and in the case of many of 
them, they have more than ten to our one. it 
may be answered, perhaps, that they observe too 
many holidays ; and in some cases that may be 
true. The propriety of setting apart such days 
has been already discussed. The custom is of 
divine origin; it is suited to the nature of man, 
and has been fuund serviceable to man in all 
ages of the world. There are the same reasons 
to be urged in favor of holidays, commemora- 
tive of certain events that we deem worthy of 
undying remembrance, that there is for appropri- 
ating certain hours to certain specific duties— 
a custom which no well-ordered mind ever dis- 
regards.” 


The whole work is conceived and written in 
this honest, manly, tolerant vein. 








Publishers’ Circular. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Dr. CHAuMeRs’s PostHumous Worxs.—We 
observe, by the announcement of Messrs. Har- 
per & Broruess, that they have contracted 
with the original publishers for the simultaneous 
issue in America, of the posthumous productions 
of this distinguished divine. The literary and 
religious world will be on tiptoe to see and pos- 
sess these forthcoming volumes—the fruit of 
the author’s high scholarship and profound at- 
tainments ; and as they may fairly be expected 
to exhibit, in a still more imposing aspect, the 
mighty grasp of genius which characterizes most 
of Dr. Chalimers’s productions, the demand for 
them will doubtless be prodigiously great. The 
first volume will be published in a few days, and 
will introduce the series, entitled ‘* Hore Bib- 
lice Quolidiane ;’ brief notes on passages of 
Holy Writ, ranging over most of the Bible. Nu- 
merous other works follow—Theological Insti- 
tutes, Discourses, and his academic Lectures on 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion The en- 
tire series will be comprised in eight or nine 
volumes. The Edinburgh publishers purchased 
the copyright at the enormous sum of ten thou- 
sind pounds sterling—a good test of merit. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM NOV. 13 To Nov. 20. 


AMERICAN WHIiG REVIEW, for September (Colton), 
50 cents. 

BROAD PENNANT (THE): or, a Cruise in the Gulf 
Sonaiee, during the Mexican Difficulties. By Rev. F 

. Taylor (Leavitt & Co.), 1 neat vol. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 

BYKON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, in one 
handsome vol 8vo. neatly illustrated, in extra cloth 
(Appletons), $4. 

or, in cloth extra, gilt leaves, $4 50. 

--—~- or, in ‘T'urkey morocco, extra, $6 50. 

or, a cheaper edition, with the portrait only, in 


cloth, $2 50. a: henson 
a a i 


the same;plai 
CALAVAR ; or, the Knight of the Conquest. A Romance 











of Mexico. By R. M. Bird. 2 vols. (Lea & Blanchard), 
50 cents. 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY, No. 6 (Long & Co.), 
25 cents. 

CLARK'S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR; or, Science o 








can really claim as a national one. All our 


the English Language. 1 vol. (Barnes & Co.) 
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COE’S NEW DRAWING CARDS FOR SCH )OLS. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 (Wiley & Putnam). 
DANCING AS AN AMUSEMENT FOR CHRIS- 

tians. A Sermon by Rev. A. D. Smith. 8vo. (Leavitt 


& Uo. 

EVANGELINE. A Tale of Acadie. A new poem, b 
Professor ellow. 1 neat vol. 16mo., well printed. 
(Boston, Ticknur & Co.), 75 cents. 

GRAMMAR OF THE ACADEMY OF MANCE by 
Bonneau and Lucan. Revised by M. Michaud, with the 
Exercises t» accompany it. 1 vol. (Huntington & 


Savage). 

HAYDeR.—The Beautiful French Girl. A Novel. (Gra- 
ham), 25 cents. 

INDEX TO SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 
and Art. 1 very thick vol. 8vo., only 500 copies printed, 
(C. L. Francis & Co.) 

LADIES’ REPOSITORY, for November.—With a most 
life-like outline Portrait of Washington Allston —(Henry 
Kernot, Agent), 18} cents. 

LEAFLETS OF MEMORY ; an Illuminated Annual for 
1848. Edited by Reynell Coates, M.D. 1 very handsome 
vol. 8vo. most beautifully bound in extra style, (E. H. 
Butler & Co.) 

LIFE OF HENRY THE FOURTH, King of France and 
Navarre. By G.P.R James. Part 4, completing the 
work (Harpers), 50 cents. 

——or, complete, bound in 2 
cloth, $2 50. 

LOCKE AMSDEN or the Schoolmaster; a Tale. 
12mo. pp. 231, (Boston, Mussey), 75 cents. 

LUCY NEAL; e@ new Nigger Rom-«nce. 
Miss Fitzelarence. 
Vinton), 12, cents. 


vols., very neat extra 
1 vol. 


By the fon. 
Illustrated by Manning. (Elton & 


OUR AKMY AT MONTEREY. By T. B. Thorpe. 1 
neat vol. with engravings. (Carey & Hart.) 

PASTORAL LETTER OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 
(D. Dina, Junr.) 

PAYNE’S UNIVERSUM;; or, Pictorial World. Nos. 15 

& and 16, with fine steel plate engravings. (Henry Kernot, 
Agent), each 50 cents. 

PAYNE’s ILLUSTRATED LONDON, parts 10 and 11, 
with very beautifully executed steel plate engravings 
(Hen ernot, Agent), each 25 cents, 

PICTORIAL SUN, for the Holidays. On a large sheet, 
profusely embellished. (Sun office) 124 cents. 

REVIEW OF REV. DR. BUSHNELL’S DISCOURSE 
on Christian Nurture. From the Princeton Review. 8vo. 
(Leavitt & Co.) 

SAWYER.—A Plea for Amusements. By Fred. W.Saw- 
yer. lI neat vol 18mo. (Appletons.) 

SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART, for 
November. (G. F. Francis & Co.) 31. 

SMITH’S CONSULAR CITIES OF CHINA; a Narra- 
tive of an Exploratory Visit to each of the Consular 
Cities of China, and to the Islands of Hong Kong and 
Chusan. Part 1, with neat engravings (Harpers), 50 
cents. 

TACITUS.—His Germania and Agricola, with English 
Notes, critical and explanatory, from the best and latest 
Authorities. By Prof. Anthon. 1 vol. J2mo. bound 
(Harpers), 90 cts, 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. A new and splendid Edition. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. 1 very handsome vol. 
8vo. with 77 exquisite designs by the London Etching 
Club, in very neat extra cloth, best style (Harpers), 
$2 75. 

the same, in extra silk, zilt leaves, $3 50. 

—— or, in Turkey morocco extra, $4. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE; 
embracing all the Treasuret’s Annual Reports to the 
Legistature, from 1840 to 1847. 1 thick vol. (the Insti- 
tute). 

TWO ESSAYS ON THE TWO-WITNESS PRINCIPLE. 
By the Rev. R. B. Croes. 

THE PASTOR PREPARING !IIS FLOCK FOR CON- 
firmation. Four Lectures, &c. (Appleton & Co), 124 


cents. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, for October (L. Scott & Co.), 
50 cents. 


LIST OF RECENT FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 


ADMINISTRATION des dounnes. Tablean général du 
commerce de la France, avec ses colonies et les puis- 
sances étrangéres pendant l'année 1846. 4to. 7a. 

ALMANACH royal et national pour I’an 1847. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

ANDERSEN'S (H. C.) gesammelte Werke. Vol. 18—21. 
Eines Dichters Bazar. 12mo. Leip., 63. 

ANNA-MARIE.—Marguérite, ou la science funeste. &vo. 
7a. 6d. 

AVEUX des philosophes incredules contre eux-mémes en 
faveur de la religion. 18m». 3s. 


BALZAC.—Le lys dans la vallé¢e. New edition, 12mo. 


3s. 6d. 
BEER (M.)—Struensee. Trauersp. in 5 Aufz. Stuttgart, 
4s. 6d 


BENLOEW —De l’accentuation dans les langues indo- 
éuropéennes tant anciennes que modernes. 8vo. 6s. 

BERNAL.—La démocratie au neuviéme siécle, ou la 
monarchie démocratique, 8vo0. 5s. 

BERNHARDY (G.)—De scriptoribus historie Auguste. 
8vo. Hal., Is. 

BERZELIUS (J.J.)—Lehrbuch der Chemie. 5th edition, 
vol 5, part 1, 8vo. Leipz., 5s. 6d. 

BIBLIOTHECA Graeca. Thucydidis de bello Pelopon- 
nesiaco libri 8, ed. E. F.Poppo. Vol. 3, sect. 1 (Lib. 5), 
8vu. Goth., 3s. 6d. 

-—— Sophoclis tragoediae, ed. E. Wunder. Vol. 1, sect. 3, 
Oedipus Coloneus. 34 edition, 8vo. (ib.) 3s. 6d. 

AN Pets sive de Lhomond. 12th edition, 
I2mo. 33. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BON AFONS.—Etades sur |’ Astrée et sur Honoré d'Urfe. 
&vo. 4s. 


BONIFACE et CHOQUET.—Cours élémentaire et pra 
tique de dessin linéaire, 4th edition, 8vo. and Atlas, 5s. 

BON NECHOSE.—Géographie physique, historique et po- 
litique dela France. 8vo. 33. 

BOPP (F.)\—Die Kaukasischen Glieder des Indo-euro- 
piischen Sprachstamms, 4to. Berl. 5s. 6d. 

BRIOT et BOUQUET.—1 nouvelles de géom*'rie 
analytique, précédés des ¢lemens de la trigonomeétrie. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BRIZEUX.—Les Brétons. 8vo. 5s. 

CAPEFIGUE.—Les diplomates et hommes d'état éuro- 

ens. Vol. 4, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CELLIER-DUFAYEL.—Cours historique et dramatique 
de style épistolaire. Deuxiéme édition, augmentée des 
lettres de Mme. la duchesse de Praslin. 8vo. 5s. 

CHATELAIN.—Traité des reconnaissances militaires, 
comprenant la théorie du terrain, et la maniére de re- 
connuitre un pays dans son organisation et ses produits. 
Vol. 1, 8v0. 9s. 

CONN AISSANCE des tems, ou des mouvemens célestes, 
a l'usage des astronomes et des navigateurs, pour l'un 
1850. Publié par le Bureau des longitudes. 8vo. 5e. 

DERNIERS meélanges de littérature et d’archéologie sa- 
cré, par ‘auteur des Basiliques de Lyon et du manuel 
général d’archéologie sacrée burgundo-lyonnaise. 8vo. 
25a. 


DUMAS (ALEX.)—Le batard de Mauléon. Vols. 7, 8, 8, 
8vo. 22s. 6d. 

FILI'VZ (F.)—Vierstimmiges Choralbuch zum Kirchen u. 
Hausgebrauch. Im Auftrage des Bunsen zu dessen 
* Allgem. evang. Gesang. u. Gebetbuch. 4to. Berl. 

¥ 5s. fd. 

FRITZSCHE (C. F.)—Nova opuscula academica. 8vo. 
Turic 9s. 

GALABERT de REVEL.—L'abbaye de Soréze, 844-864 

« 12mn. 3s. 

GEPPERT (C. E.)\—Ueber den Codex Ambrosianus u. sei- 
nen Einfluss auf die Plautinische Kritik. 8vo. Leipz. 


Qs. td. 

GIFBEL (C. G.)—Fauna der Vorwelt, mit steter, Beriirk- 
sicht der lebenden Thiere. Monograpiiisech dargestelit. 
Vol. 1, Wirbelthiere. Part 2, Die Végel u. Amphibien 
der Vorwelt. 8vo. Lipz. 5s. 

GRANDGANE (C.)—Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langu: wallone. Part 1,A-H. 8vo. Liége, 7s. 6d. 

HACKLAENDER (F. W.)—Der Pilgerzug nach Mekka. 
ee m und Erzahiangen. 8vo. Stutt. 


HANDBUCH, kurzgefasstes exegetisches, zum Alten 
Testament. Vol. 7, Die Spriiche Salomo's, von Ernst 
Bertheau. Prediger Salomo's, von Ff. Hitzig. 8vo. 
Leipz. 3s.6d. (Vols. 1 to 7, 33s.) 

HERMANNSEN (A. N.)—Indicis generum Malacozoorum 
primordia. Fas 3-6. 8vo. Cassel. ea. 3s. 6d. Vol. 1, 
cioth boards, 17s.) 

ICONOGRAPHIE Ornothologique. Nouveau recueil ge- 
néral de planches peintes des oiseaux. Par O. Des Murs. 
Livr. 8 roy. 4to. (6 plates), 88. 

IHNE (W.)—Forschangen nuf dem Gebeiete der rémischen 
Verfussungsgeschichte. 8vo. Frankf. 3s. 

JAHN (G. A.) —Verzeichniss aller bis zam J. 1847 berech- 
netan Kometenbahuen. Fol. Leipz. 5s. 6d. 

JEAN PAUL'S anusgewiihlte Werke. 16 vuis. 12mo. (Vol. 
1 published). Subscription price, 31s. 6d. 

JOCCOTTUN —Des actions civiles, envisagées sous le 
double rapport de la théorie et dela pratique comme 

versonelles, réelles et mixtes. 8vo. 7s. 

KUETZING (F. T.)\—Tabule Psychologica od. Abbildun- 
gen der ‘Tange. Part 3--5 Plates 30-50, 8vo. Nor h. 
3s. 6d.; colored, 73. 

LACHMANN (C.) Betrachtungen iib. Homers Ilias, mit 
Zusatzen von M. Haupt. 8vo. Berl, 2s. 

LAVALLEE.—lHlistoire des frangais 7th edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 303. 

LEIBN!ITZ.—Ses CLuvres. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 

LICHTENSTEIN (A )—Der Schachkiinsuer. 100 Schach- 
kunstspiele. !2mo. Berl. 2a. 6d. 

LIBRI symbolici Ecclesiae Lutheranae. Ed. F. Francke. 
12mo. Lips. 6s. 

LISCO (F. G.)—Die Parabeln Jesu, exeget.-homilet. bear- 
beitet. 4th edit. 8vo. 6s. 

LOEWIG (C.)—Chemie der organischen Verbindungen. 
Vol. 2, Part 3 (completing the work), 2d edit. very much 
enlarged, 8vo. Brusw. 13s. 

LOUIS du PONT.—Méditations sur les mystéres de la 
foi. 4 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

LUTHER.—Der deutsche Reformator. In bildlichen Dar- 
stellungen von Konig (u ) in geschicht!l. Usrissen von 
Gelzer. Part I, 4to. 15 plates. Hamb. 7s. India paper, 


9s. Gd 
MACKELDEIL (F.)—Systema Juris Romane hodie usi- 
tate Ed. E. E. Hindenburg. &vo. Lips. 13s. 6d. 
MARHEINEKE'S (P.)—Theolog. Voriesungen. Hrsg. v. 
8. Matthies u. W. Bakte. Vol. 2: System der christl. 
Dognatik. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 6d. 
MARMONTEL.—Elémens de littérature. Vol. 2. 12mo. 


3s. 6d. 

MARX (A. B.)—Die Lehre von der musikal. Komposition 
prakt. theoret. Vol. 4, 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 6d. 

MATTER.—De l'état moral, politique et littéraire de |’ Al- 
lemagne. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

MEMOIRES de la fondation et origine de Ja ville frangaise 
de Grace, composez maistre Guillaume da Marceil- 
les, conseillerdu roy. 4to. 5s. 

MERY.—La guerre du Nizam. 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


MEYER (H. v.) zur Fauna der Vorwelt. 2. Abthig. 
Die Saurier des Muschelkalkes mit Riicksicht auf die 
Saurier aus buntem Sandstein u. Keuper. 
folio, Frankf. 12 plates. 18s. 

MOHR fy Re a zur Preuss. Pharmakopee. Mit 
eingedr, Holzschn. Part2, 8vo, Brnsw. 2s. 6d. 


Part 1, royal 





| Nov. 2v, 


MONASTIER.—Histoire de l’église vaudoise depuis son 
origine, et des vaudois du Piémont jusqu’a nos jours 
2 vols. 8vo. 12s. : 

MOURLON.—Traité théorique et pratique des subroga- 
tions personelles, suivi d’un Appendice sur les differens 
-_ re subroguiion a l"hypothéque légale de la femme. 

vo. 8a. 

NAEGELI (C )—Die neuern Algensysteme u. Versuch zur 
Begriindung eines eigenen Systems der Algen u. Flori- 
deen. 4to. Zurich. 10 plates, 15s. 

NEANDER (A )—Ueber die geschichtl. Bedeutung der 
Pensées Pascal's fiir d. Religionsphilosophie inspes 
8vo. Berlin, 1s, 

NEVE (F.)—De l'état présent des études sur le Boudchis- 
me et de leur application. 8vo,. Gand. 3s. 

NOACK (L.)—Die th ologische Encyclopiidie als System, 
Die speculative Religionswissenschaft im enclyclopid. 
Soe ihrer besond. Disciplinen. 8vo. Darins:. 
10s. 6d. 

OBERMANN: par de Senancour. New edition, with a 
preface by George Sand. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

OPPERT (J.)—Das Lautsystem des Alpersischen. ayo. 
Berlin, 2s. 

ORIENT.—Accomplissement des prophéties, faisant suite 
au Livre desdestinées de lame. Vol. 1, l2mo. 4s 

OSTEN (i.)—Die Bauwerke in der Lombardei vom 7. bis 
zum 14 Juhrh. Heft 3 (plate 13—18), imperial folio, 
Darmst. 16s. 

PITAVAL.—Der neue. EineSammlurg der interessantes. 
ten Criminalgeschichten, &c. Hrsg. v. J. E. Hitzig u. 
W. Hiring. Vol. 11, 12mo. Leips. 7s. 

POITEAU.—Cours d@’borticuiture. Vol 1, 8vo. 5s. 

PUCHTA (G. F.)—Cursus dur Institutionem. Hrsg. yon- 
A. Rudorff. 3 vols Svo. Leipz. 30s. 

RAU MER (F. v.)\—Vorlesungen iiber die alte Geschichte. 
2 vols. 8vo. Leipz. 20s, 

REDTENBACHER (L.)—Fauna Austriaca. Die Kifer 

nach d. analyt. methode bearbeitet. Heft. 2, royal svo 

Wien, 5s. 

ROBERT-GUY ARD.—Essai sur l'état du pauperisme en 
France, et sur le moyen dy remedier. 8vo. 4s. 

ROBIN .—Des véegétanx qui croissent sur homme et les 
animaux vivans, 8vo. 4s. 

ROCHAU (A. L. v.)—Reiseleben in Siidfrankreich u. 
Spanien. 2Bde. Svo. (Stuttg ) 10s. 

RUDTORFFER.—Géographie miutitaire de |\'Europe. Pt. 
2, vo. 10s. 

RUTH (E.)—Geschich‘e der italianischen Poesie. 2 vols. 
8vo. Leipz. 2s. 

SANDELIN (A.)—Repertoire général d'’économie poll- 
tique, ancienne et moderne. Vol. 4 (F—P), imp. 8vo. 
Hague, 21s. 

SCHEERER (T.j—Lehrbuch der Metallurgie mit besond. 
Hinsicht auf chemischen u. physikal. Principien. Mit 
Holzschn. Liefg. 3, 4. 8vo. Brosw. ea. 2s. 

SCHMID (A.)—Literatur des Schachspiels. 
epee u. m. 





Gesammelt, 
Anmerkungen hreg. 8vo. Wien, 10s. 


SCUMIDT (J J.) u. O. BORHTLINCK.—Verzeichniss d. 
‘Tibetischen Handschrifien u Holzdrucke im asiatischen 
Museum der Kais. Akademie d. Wiss. 8vo. Peters. 1s. 


SCHOELCHER.—Histoire de \'esclavage pendant les deux 
derniéres années. Deuxieme partie, 8vo. 6s. 
SCHREBER’S Nawrgeschichte d. Siiugethiere. 
v. J. A. Wagner. Part 126 u. 137, Erlangen. 
each 5s. 6d. ; colored. 8s. 6d. 

SCHWEGLER (A.)—Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles, 
Grundtext, Uebersetzung u. Commentar nebst erliut. 
Abhandlangen Vol. 3, Commentar. part 1, 8vo. ‘Tiibin 


SEALSFIELD (C.)—Gesammelte Werke. (Contents :— 
Der Legitime u. d. Republicaner.—Der Virey u d. Aris 
tokraten.—Morton.— George Howard’s  Brautfahrt.— 
Ralph Doughby’s Brautfabrt —Pflanzerleben.—Nuthan 
der Squatter-Regulator.—Das Cuajiitenbuch.) 15 vols. 
lomo. Stutig. 40s. 

SIEBOLD (P. F. v )—Fauna Japonica. Aves. Fas. 3, 
Lugd. 10 colored plates, 30s. 

STEIN .—Vergieichende Anatomie u. Physiologie d. Insec- 
ten in Monographieen bearb. 1. Monographie: Die 
weibl. Geschlechts Organe der Kiifer. Imp. 4to. Berl. 
9 plates, 35s. 

STIFTER (A.)—Studien (Novels and Tales). Vols | 
on 2, 2d edit. 12mo. Pesth. plates, 16s. (Vols. 3 and 4, 
16s. 

STUELPNAGEL (F. v.)—Karte v. Europa u. dem Orient. 
(5 sheets, folio, mounted in portfol.) und statistichte 
Uebersicht der Europ. Staaten, v. H. Berghaus. Gotha, 


2s. 

SUDAN, das Buch des, oder Reisen des Scheich Zain el 
Abidin in Nigritiev. Aus d. Tiirk. iibers. von G. Rosen. 
8vo, Leipz. 2s. 

TEMPETES (les) de Ja France, Poéme, en 6 chants. Par 
un vieux soldat. 8vo. 3s. 

THEREMIN (J.)—Predigten. Vol. 10, 8vo. Berl 5s. 10 
vols, 8vo. 47s. 

THERY.—Cours de littérature générale. 
d* histoire littéraire. 8vo. 9s. 

TREGDER (P. H.)~Handbuch der griech. u. latein. Litte- 
raturgeschichte, f. deutsche Schulzweck bearb. vou E. 
Volibehr. 12mo. Brnsw. 2s. 6d. 

VAUCHELLE.—Cours d’adiministration militaire. 
édition, vol. 3, 8vo. 8s. 

WALHALLA'S Genossen, geschildert durch Kénig Lud- 
wig v. Bayern. Royal Svo. Minch. many woodcuts, 


bds. 12s. ‘ 

WANDSCHIRME, sechs, in Gestalten der vergiing!. Welt. 
japanischer Roman im Original texte sammt d. Fac- 
similes v. 57 japan. Holzschn., iibers. u. breg. von A. 
rfizmaier. 8vo. Wien, 16s. 

ZSCHOKKE’S (H.) Aehrenlese. Vols. 3.4. (Lyone! Har- 
lington. Ein Mann der neuen Welt in alten.) 2 
vols. 12mo. Aurau, 8s. 


Fortges. 
7 plates, 


Je partie, cours 
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[ENTIFIC WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LIST NUMBER TWO. 


SURGERY. 

BRODIE ON URINARY ORGANS, 1 vol. 8vo. 214 pages. 

___—. ON THE JOINTS, 1 vol. 8vo. 216 pages. 

__— LECTURES ON SURGERY, 1 vol. 8v0 350 pages. | 

--—- SELECT SURGICAL WORKS, 1 vol. 8vo. 780 | 
pages. 

CHELIUS’S SYSTEM OF SURGERY, by South and | 
Norris, in 3 large 8vo. vols. nearly 2200 pages, well 
bound. | 

COOPER ON DISLOCATIONS AND FRACTURES, 
1 vol, 8vo. 500 pages, many cuts. 

-—— ON HERNIA, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 428 pages, plates. 

——ON THE TESTIS AND THYMUS GLAND, 1 
vol. imp. 8vo. many plates. 

ON THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE | 

Breast, Surgical Papers, &c., &c., 1 vol. imperial vo. | 
plates. | 

DRUITT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MO | 
dern Surgery, 3d edit. | vol. 8vo. 534 pages, many cuts. 

DURLACHER ON CORNS, BUNIONS, &c. I2mo. 134 | 
piges. 

DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE FAR, a new and 
complete work (preparing). 





FERGUSSON’S PRACTICAL SURGERY, 1 vol. 8vo. 

2d edition, 640 pages, many cuts. } 
GUrHRIE ON THE BLADDER, 8vo. 150 pages. | 
HARRIS ON THE MAXILLARY SINUS, &vo. 166 


pages. 

JONES’S (WHARTON) OPHTHALMIU MEDICINE , 
and Surgery, by Hays, ! vol. royal 12mo. 529 pages, | 
miny cuts and plates, plain or colored. 

LISTON'S LECTURES ON SURGERY, by Miitter, 1 vol. 
8vo. 566 pages, many cuts. 

LAWRENCE ON THE EYE, by Hays, new edition, | 
much mproved, 863 pages, many cuts and plates. 

—— ON RUPTURES, 1 vol. 8vo. 480 pages. 

MALGAIGNE'S OPERATIVE SURGERY, with illas- 
trations (preparing). 

wea PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY, 1 vol. 8vo. 

piges 

— a OF SURGERY, 8vo. 496 

MAURY'S DENTAL SURGERY, 1 vol. 8vo., 286 pages, 
many plates and cuts. 

ROBERTSON ON THE TEETH, 1 vol. Svo., 239 cue 


plates 
SARGENT'S MINOR SURGERY, 12:mo., with cuts (pre | | 
paring). 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 


DUNGLISON’S MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- | 
peutics, a new edition, with cuts, 2 vols, 8vo., 986 pages. | 

DUNGLISON ON NEW REMEUVIES, 5th ed., 1 vol. 
8vo.. 653 pages. 

ELLIS’S MEDICAL FORMULARY, 8th edition, much | 
improved, L vol. 8vo., 272 pages 

GRIFFITH'S MEDIC AL Bor ANY, a new and complete | 
work, | large vol. 8vo., with over 350 illustrations, 704 | 


GRIFFITH'S UNIVERSAL FORMULA AND PHAR- | 
ven” a new und complete work, 1 vol. large 8vo. (at 
ess 
MOHR AND REDWOOD'S PRACTICAL PHARM ACY, | 
edited by Pructer, with numerous illustrations (pre- 


PEREIRA'S MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 
poe a A nes S. 2 vols. 8vo., 1580 very large pages, 

ROLES MAT MATERIA Pago —_. ——— 

‘Lee ee arson, 1 vol. 8v ere. 

STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF G ERAL HERAPEU- 
J tics, a new work ( 

UNIVERSAL DISPENSATORY, with many wood-cuts, 1 
vol. large 8vo. (preparing). 





1 vol. 





| 


} 


OBSTETRICS. 


CHURCHILL'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MID 
pam by Huston, 2d ed, 1 vol. 8vo., 520 pages, many 


DEWERS" ares OF MIDWIFERY, lith edition, 
RIGEY'S svsren ol OF MIDWIFERY, 1 vol. 8vo., 492 


BOTHAM ON PARTURITION, with many plates, 
1 large vol. imperial 8vo., new and improved edition, 520 


CHEMISTRY AND HYGIENE. 


GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 





* Boys ready) 





BRIGHAM ON . 
ime. See MENTAL EXCITEMENT, &c. 1 vol 


{| DUNGLISON ON HU 
464 pages. 

FOWNE'S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR STU- 
dents, by Bridges, 2d edition, 1 vol. royal 12mo., 460 large 
pages, many cuts. 


MAN HEALTH, 2d edition, 8vo., 


1 large 
vol. 8vo. (new and improved edition, at press), many 


cuts. 


MAN'S POWER OVER HIMSELF TO PREVENT OR 
Control Insanity, 18m0., paper, price 25 cents. 


| PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 18mo., paper, 
| 


25 cents. 


| SIMON'S CHEMISTRY OF MAN, 8vo, 730 puges, 
plates. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, EDUCA- 
TION, &c 

BARTLETT'S PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICINE, 1 vol. 
Svo., 312 pages. 

DUNGLISON’S MEDICAL STUDENT, 24 edition, 
I2mo , 3:2 pages. 

| TAYLOR'S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, by Griffith, 
1 vol. 8vo., 540 pges. 

| TAYLOR'S MANUAL OF TOXICOLOGY, edited by 
Griffith (nearly ready.) 


TRAILL’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 1 vol. 8vo., 
234 pages. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, &c. 

| ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, new edition, J 
vol. 8vo., 484 pages, many cuts. 

| ANSTED’S ANCIENT WORLD—POPULAK GEOLO- 
cy, with numerous illustrations (nearly ready) 

| BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, from a new Lon- 
don edition, 1 vol royal 12mo., many cuts (at press). 

BREWSTER’S TREATISE ON OPTICS, 1 vol. 12mo., 
423 pages, many cuts. 

BABBAGE’S “ FRAGMENT,” 1 vol. 8vo., 250 pages. 


BUCKLAND'S GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 2 
vols. 8vo., with numerous plates and maps. 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, with many plates, cuts, 
maps, &c. 7 vols. 8vo. 3287 pages. 
CARPENTER'S bm cas PHYSIOLOGY, with 300 
woodcuts (preparing). 
a oe POPULAR VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
logy, 1 vot. royal 12mo. many cuts. 
DANA ON CORALS, | vol, royal 4to. with an atlas of 
| plates being vols. 8 ‘and 9 of United States Exploring 
axpedition (at press). 
‘DE LA BECHE’S vt ded WORK ON GEOLOGY, 
with woodcuts (preparing 
GRIFFITHS'S chess: ‘RY OF THE FOUR SEA- 
sons, 1 vol. royal }2mo. 451 pages, many cuts. 
|HALES ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF 
~ — States Exploring Expedition, in 1 large imp. 


| HERSCHELL'S TREATISE ON one ap ae 1 vol. 
12ino. 417 pages, numerous plates and c 

‘INTRODUCTION TO VEGETABLE “PHYSIOLOGY, 
founded on the works of De Candoile, Lindley, &c. 180. 

aot ON ANIMALS, plates, | vol. 8vo. 520 pages. 
KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY, 1 vol. 8vo. 
600 large pages ; plates, plain or colored. 

| KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY; or, Chemistry applied to 
peter Arts, and to Manufactures; with many cuts 
preparing). 

Mi UrCALY ON CALORIC, 1 vol. large 8vo. (preparing) 

MULLER’S PRINCIPLES OF PH sIcs AND ME- 
teorology, = 550 woodcuts, and two colored plates 


{LOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE oe IN 
Earnest, | vol. royal 18mo. 430 pages, many cu 
ROGET'S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
logy, with 400 cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. yids oy 
TRIMMER'S pro nee! AND MINERALOGY, 1 vol. 
8vo. 528 man 
WEISBACH’S PR CIPLES OF MECHANICS, Ap- 
plied to Machinery and Engineering, many cuts (pre- 
paring). 


VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
CLATER AND SKINNER’S FARRIER; | vol. 12mo. 


220 h 
YOUATT’S GREAT WORK ON THE HORSE, by 
Skinner, | vol. 8vo. 448 ri many cuts. 
beri ry” S50 page ‘S- CATTLE DOCTOR, 
vol. 12mo, 
YOUATT ON THE DOG. ty Lewis, 1 vol. deimy 8vo. 


403 beautiful Heme. 
| yeuATT ON THE PIG, 1 vol. 12mo. beautiful plates. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
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CROSBY’S TEXT-BOOK. 


A GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


EEK LANGUAGE. 
By A. CROSBY, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in 
Dartmouth College. 


THIRD EDITION. 


GREEK TABLES. 
For the Use of Students. 
SECOND EDITION. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


WITH AN INDEX OF CITATIONS. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 
UPON THE MODEL OF 
COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 
oP Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 


Teachers, &c., are requested to apply to the Publishers 
for Copies for Examination. 


Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey & Co., and 
W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston; M. A. Newman & Co., 
New York; H. Day, New Haven; H. Perkins, Philadel- 
phia; B.W. Sanborn, Concord, N. H.; C. W. Harvey & 
Co., Hanover, N. H. s234itlp 


IMPORTED BOOKS. 


HE Presbyterian Board of Pub'ication have made 

arrangements to receive from Edinburgh, the publica- 
tions of the Free Church of Scotland, together with other 
valuable Religious publications; which they offer to the 
trade, and at the counter, at very moderate prices. 


The following Works are now for sale : 





I. 
SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH CHURCH HISTORY, from 
the Reformation to the Revolution, 2 vols. 2mo., with 
two engravings, pnce 88 cents, 


It. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
Thomas Haliburton. With an engraving, 2 vols. 12mo., 
price 44 cents. 

IIt. 

REVIVALS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
ticularly at Cambuslang, with three Sermons of the Rev 
George Whitefield. Compiled from Original Manuscripts, 
by the Rev. D. MacFarlan, D.D. 12mo., with engeav- 
ings, price 44 cents. 


Iv. 
THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLATRE PASCAL, 
a New Translation, with Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. Thomas McCrie, with a portrait of 
Pascal. 12mo., price 75 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY , containing contributions 
from Ministers and Members of various Evangelical 
denominations. 8vo, for ct $1 374, fur 1846, $1 50. 


SELECT EXTRACTS FOR THE YOUNG; or, Selec- 
tions in Prose and Verse. 16imo. pp. 250. 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishers’ Agent, 
n202t Corner of Seventh and George St., Philadelphia 














Tue following are Agents for this paper, by whom Sub- 
scriptions will be received :— 
Portiand, Me.—Hyde, Lord & Duren. 
Boston, Mass.—Redding & Co, 
Amherst, Mass.—H.B Nims. 
Providence, R. I.—C. Buraett, Jr. 
New Haven, Conn.—T. H. Pease. 
Philadxlphia.—G. B. Zieber & Co. 
Alexandria, Va.—DBell & Entwistle. 
Washington.—Wm. Q. Force. 
Richmond, Va —Drinker & Morris. 
Charleston, 8. C.—-John Kusseil. 
Savannah, Geo.—l. M. Cooper. 
New Urleans.—J. B. Steel. 
St. Louis, Mo.—John Hallsal. 
Louisville, i Griswold, M. A. Maxwell. 
Cincinnati, O.—Derby, Bradley & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Derby & Hewson. 
Geneva, N. Y.—Derby, Wood & Co. 
Auburn, NM. Y¥.—J.C. Derby & Co. 
Aldes & Markham. 
Rochester, M. Y—D. M. Dewey. 
Albany, N. Y.—E. H. Pease & Co. 


W.C. Little. 
Utica, N. Y.—H. H. Hawle J gs tu 
Canniff & 
“ 
George N meastey. 
Elmira, 7 Y.—Sickles & pram. 
Toronto, C. W—H. Rowsal 


Pittsburgh, ’ Pa.—William 3. ‘Caldwell. 

Concord, N. H.—Rufus Merrill, 

Dover, N. H.—Edmund J. Lane. 

Trave tine Aornt.—William Hartley. 
* ms R. C. Wardell. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


APPLETON’S 
LIBRARY MANUAL; 


CONTAINING A 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF UPWARDS OF 
TWELVE THOUSAND OF THE MOST IMPORTANT WORKS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
IN ALL 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
PART IL 
Subjects Alphabetically Arranged. 
PART IL. 
Biography, Classics, Miscellanies, and Index to Part 1. 
One Volume 8vo. of near Five Hundred Pages. Price $1, paper cover; $1 25, half bound. 


« 


A FEW CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS, 


“ Scholars need not only books, but also to know what books they need. Hence the tyro must have a tutor and a 
prescribed course of study, the man of letters his reviews, the bibliomaniac his Dibdin. The solitary scholar espe- 
cially, who has not the advantage of access to public libraries, must know from what stock of new works or editions 
of old writers he may select. 

“ Now the * Library Manual’ is well calculated to afford such information. The best editions of standard writers 
on every subject, and in every language, as well as ail the valuable or notable books of later years, are here cata- 
logued in a manner quite easy for reference. We notice one remarkable exception in the subjects—works of fiction 
do not appear. Had they been admitted, we imagine it could only have been at the expense of the whole twelve 
thousand and upwards now mustered. Very properly too the enumeration of books, valua le merely from their 
scarcity or antiquity, has not been suffered to enter into the plan. The manuals of Dibdin and others must still be in 
the hands of the collectors. Mostof the volumes have their original prices affixed, and all the piace and date of 
publication. Considering the labor which such a work involves, and the minutie which it contains, it is one of the 
most successful and accurate publications of the season, We anticipate the thanks of those who procure it on our 
recommendation.”— The Churchman. 


“ The value of such a book as this is obvious to every intelligent man, but its successful preparation is a task to 
which few men are competent. Here the various departinents of human knowledge are classified with discrimina- 
tion, and under each head is arranged a list of works, with the date of the best edition, so that the possessor of this 
catalogue may select with much facility the books that promise to be the most valuable and useful in the departments 
in which he is seeking information. Sach a catalogue will be specially valuable to those who are selecting libraries 
for themselves or for pub'ic institutions ; and persons who reside at a distance from book markets will be greatly as- 


sisted by its use. It is sold for a single dollar, but will easily save hundreds to any literary man who will use it for 
selecting books.” — The Observer. 


“'The publication of this complete and well arranged catalogue is a boon to literary men. Although there have 
been many lurge catalogues published in England and Germany, we know of none that contains so greatan amount of 
well arranged bibliographical information as this manual. The compiler has omitted all American works from the 
manual, or rather all that are well known, as it was not the object of the publishers to get upa showy book but a ser- 
viceable one. s * * itis often said of books that no library can be conaabed complete without them,a 
stereotyped phrase which might with perfect iety be suid of any book, good, bud, or indifferent; but this manual 
is a library in itself, which nostudent can well afford to dispense with.”— Evening Mirror. 


“ This admirable compilation will be a treasure, not only to scholars, but to the general reader. It presents, in a 
collected form, indications of the most important works in every department of literature, arranged in such manuer as 
admits of the most easy reference. It will unquestionably exert a very favorable influence in the re ic of letters, 
and we trust that the labor and skill and expense which have been lavished upon it, will be repaid to the learned 
compiler and euterprising publishers, by a large circulation.”—Prot. Churchman. 


PP PPPS LIDIA 


BEST SCHOOL LIVY. 


TITUS-LIVIUS: 


SELECTIONS FROM THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE 


TWENTY-FIRST AND TWENTY-SECOND BOOKS ENTIRE. 


CHIEFLY FROM THE TEXT OF ALSCHEFSKI, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BY J. L. LINCOLN, 


Professor of Latin, in Brown University. 
ONE VOLUME, 12mo, Maps, neatly bound. $1. 
Letter from Professor Owen, Editor of “ Xenophon's Anabasis,” “ Homer's Odyssey,” &c. 
: New York, October 19th, 1847. 

Mrssns. ArpLeton.—I feel much obliged to you for the beautiful and scholar-like edition of Livy, by Professor Lin- 
coln, which you so kindly put into my hands. I have examined it with as much attention as my other duties will permit 
and am convinced, that it is eminently worthy of the Patronage of the literary community. The annotations are neat, 
accurate, and on the very passages which need elucidation, thus showing that the editor knows from his practical 
experience as a teacher, both how and where to assist the student. These are points of excellence to which every 
editor of Classical works should strive to attain, and which | think Prof. Lincoln has very successfully reached. I 
believe the work v ill have an extensive sule, and that the editor and publishers will be wel! remunerated for their 
labor and expense in bringing out this handsome edition of the Princeps Historicorum Romanorum. 


Yours truly, J. J. OWEN. 


[Nov. 20, 


ENGLISH RUSTIC LIFE. 


NEARLY READY, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


REAL LIFE IN ENGLAND, 


BY THE LATE 


| JANE WAYLAND. 
| Author of “ Little Sophy,” 


“ Recollections of a Beloved 
ter,” &c. 
} W'TH AN INTRODUCTION 
| BY FRANCIS WAYLAND, DD. 
President of Brown University, 
One neat volume, I6mo 
Heaps or Sussects :—Dr. Collias—The Forest of Dean— 
Nurse Wilson—Anvie Bateman—Panny Bell—M rina 
Stockdale —The Village Library—The Village Heroine. 
This admirable lithe work presents a more accurate 
picture of real rustic life in England than any previous 
volume. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 
A PLEA FOR AMUSEMENTS, 


BY H. W. SAWYER. 
One neat volume 16mo. cloth. — Price 50 Cents. 
“We have perused several ge ep of this work, and 
the tone of the book is good and fair throughout. [tis an 
advocate for amusement ; pure, unalloyed enjoyment, by 
which those who partake are made better, and lile is re- 
lieved of its monotonous work, work, work. The argu 
ments made use of are logical and true, and if fair reason- 
ing will effect a reform, we think Mr. Sawyer will have 
reason to congratulate himself. His remarks upon the 
drama considered as an amusement, are very good, and 
we commend the following hit directas a truthful remark.’ 
* * - *. - 


MANDEVILLE’S 
ELEMENTARY READER. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE AUTHOR's 


“COURSE OF READING,” 


AND 


“ELEMENTS OF READING AND 


ORATORY.” 
By H. MANDEVILLE, D.D., 


Professor of Moral Science and Bellies-Lettres, in 
Hamilton College. 
One volume, 18mo. Price 38 cents. 


The publication of the present work has been in- 
duced, from the great success of the “ Course of Reading,” 
and the general desire expressed for a more elementary 
voluine, embracing the author’s system. It ia believed 
that this work will be found, on examination, to be supe- 
rior to any work in use. 


Opinion of the Rev. J R. Boyd, author of “ Elements of 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism.” 

“Having examined, with some care, the recent work 
of Prof. Mandeville, entitled a * Course of Reading,’ I am 
free to express the opiniun that it possesses transcendent 
claims to public acceptance and use.” 


FROST'S PICTORIAL 
LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 


AND THE 
MEXICAN WAR. 
Just Published, 
THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


With Notices of the War in New Mexico, California, and 
in Southern Mexico; and Biographical Sketches 
of Officers who have distinguished them- 
selves in the War with Mexico. 


BY JOHN FROST, LL.D. 
Author of * Book of the Army,” “ Book of the Navy,” etc. 


Tilustrated with 100 engravings. i vol. 12mo. 

This work not only comprises a life of Gen. Taylor, but 
a particular and faithful history of the war against Mexico 
both by sea and land. It contains full purticulars of Gen. 
Wooi’s March, Doniphan's Expedition, Gen. Kearney's 
Expedition, the Capture of Santa Fé, and his subsequent 
Expedition to California, and his Conquest of that Coun- 
try ; Col. Fremont and Com. Stockton’s Military and Naval 
Engagements. Also the full account of the Siege of Vera 
Cruz, and the subseyuent engagements with the enemy by 
Gen. Scott, and the officers under his command 
Naval ores ts in the Gulf, &c. Llastrated 
Portraits, 


ng to 
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BOOKS AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 
NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


IMPORTERS OF EUROPEAN AND ENGLISH BOOKS, 


7 ASTOR HOUS 
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GRANT (Mrs.)—Letters from the Mountains. 
18mo0. $1 5v. 


GRAY’S (Thomas).—Poems, with Notes, Life, and Essay | 
on his Poetry. By Rev. Join Mitford. Portraits. 8vo. | 
cloth. $2. | 


HALLIDAY.—The West Indies; the Physical and Na-| 
tural History of the Windward and Leeward Colonies. | 
Post Bvo, $l 25. 


HEADS of the People.—Portraits of the English, drawnby | 
Kenny Meadows. 100 8, irited Engravings. 2 vols., 8vo. $9. | 


HEEREN’S Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade, of the Priucipal Nations of Anti- | 
quity. Maps, &e. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. $12 50. 

—— Manuil of the History of the Political System of | 
Europe and its Colonies. Svo.cloth. $2 25. 

Manual of Ancient History, particularly with re- 
gard to the Constitutions, Commerce, &c., of the States | 
of Antiquity. Sve. cloth. $2 25. \ 

HOGARTH MORALIZED.—A Complete edition of all) 
the most capital and admired Works of Hogarth, with 
Explanations, &e. By Rev. Dr. Trusier. dvo. cloth. 
$4 50. | 

HOMER.—Translated by A. Pope. 3 vols. 12mo. $2 25. | 


HOMMAIRE DE HELL —Travels in the Steppes of the | 
Caspian Sea, Southern Russia, and the Crimea. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French. 8vo. 1847. $2 5v. 

HOGARTH'S Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. | 
2 vols. 12m0. $l 75. 

HUME'S Private Correspondence with several distin- 
guished Persons in 1761 to 1775. 4to. cloth. $1 5v. 


HUNTINGDON (Countess)—The Life and Times of. | 
With Index, &c. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. | 


HUTCHINSON’S Treatise on the Causes and Principies 
of Meteorological Phenomena; also, the Essays. Plates, 
8vo. cloth. $2 25. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCULPTURE, Ancient and 
Modern, from the Works of the best Masters; with 
Historical Descriptions. 60 elegant Plates, royal &vo. 
cloth, top edge gilt. $4 25. 

JENNER’S (Dr.) Life; with Wlustrations of his Doe- 
trines, and Selections from his Correspondence. By 
John Barrow. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 59. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius)—The Works of. Translated by 
Willixm Whiston. Complete in | vol. 8vo. $1 50. 

KELLY’S Universal Cambist and Commercial Instructor ; 
being a full and accurate Treatise on Exchanges, Coins, 
Weights, and Measures. Second edition, with Suapple- 
ment—Map. 4to. cloth. $3. 

KINGSTON (W. H. G.)—Lusitanian Sketches of the Pen | 
and Pencil, 2 vols. post 8vo $2 

KHOLRAUSCH'S History of Germany, from the Earlicst 
Period to the present Time. Thick &vo. $2 50. 

LANE (Edward William).—An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. Written in 
Egypt during the Years 1833-4, and 35. 2 vols. 8vo, $4. 

LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS.—Published by the 
on for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 8vo. cloth. 


LEIPOLDT’S MEMOIR OF HILMAR ERNST RAU- 
schenbusch. Translated by R. F. Walker. I2mo. 75 


2 vols. | 





cents. 
MAC CABE'S CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Thick 8vo. cloth. $2 25. 7 


McGILLIVRAY’S History of British Land Birds; Indi- 
genous and a with numerous Cuts. 3 large 


vols. 8vo. 
McCULLAGH'S Industrial History of Free Nations ; con- 
sidered j Domestic Institaiions and 


n relution to their 
External Policy. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 1846. 
MACPARLANE'’S Jubilee of the World; an Essay on 
Prominin Small 8vo. $1. 
ARLAN istory : 
Illustrated. 4 vols clowke coe So 
; its History and Present State, from 


Settlement of the British in Hindostan, to 
$3 5m? OF the year 1843, Iljustrated 2 vols. cloth. 


{ 
ANT (Rt. Rev. R.)—Primitive Christianity Exemplified | 
and Illustrated by the Acts of the Primitive Christians. 
8vo. cloth. $2 50. 


MACKAY.—The Thames and its Tributaries; or, 
bles among the Rivers. Cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. $3 50 


MALCOLM'S Political History of India, from 1784 to 1823. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $4 3v. 


MANTON (Rev. Thomas, D.D.)—One Hundred and 
Ninety Sermons on the Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm. 
3 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 


MARTIN (Robert Montgomery).—History of the Colonies 
of the British Empire in the West Indies, South Ame 
rica, North America, Asia, Austral-Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. I vol.8vo. $3 75. 


MARTIN (Montgomery).—The History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, and Statistics of Eastern India. With Maps 
and Plates. 3 vols. 8ve. $6 50. 


MARTIN'S British Colonial Library. Forming a popular 
and Authentic Description of all the Colonies of the 
British Empire; embracing their History, Physical 
Geography, Geology, Climate, Natural History, Govern- 
ment, Religion, &c. 10 vols. Post &vo. cloth. $7 50. 


MARCHMONT PAPERS. A Selection from the Papers of 
the Earls of Marchmont, in the possession of the Right 
Hon. Sir G. H. Rose: iliustrative of Events from 1685 w 
1750. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. $4 50. 

MARLBOROUGH DISPATCHES. The Letters and Dis; 
patches of John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, 
from 1702 to 1712. Edited by General the Rt. Hon. sir 
G Murray. Portrait. 3 vols. thick 8vo. $16. 

MARLBOROUGH CORRESPONDENCE. Private Cor- 
respondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, illus- 
trative of the Court and Times of QueenAnne; with her 
Skeiches and Opinions of her Contemporaries, and the 
Select Correspondence of her Husband. Portrait. 2 
vols. 8vo. cloth. $5 75. i 

MASSINGER'S Plays, with Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory by Gifford. Portrait. Royal 8vo. $3 25 

MASSON'’S Narrative of various Journeys in Balochistan 
Afghanistan, the Punjab, and the Kalat. Maps and 
Piates. 4 vols. 8vo. $7. 


MATTHEWS (Charles), Comedian —Memoirs of. 
Mrs. Matthews. 4 vols. 8vo. illustrated. §). 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL JONES. The Real Life, from his 
original Jounals and Correspondence. Pvst 8vo. cloth. 
$1 00. 

MICHELET’S History of France. Translated by Walter 
K. Kelley. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50 


M 


Ram- 


By 


MIDDLETON'S Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Portrait 
Royal 8vo. $2. 

MILLENGEN’S History of Duelling ; including Narratives 
of the most Remarkable Personal Encounters that have 
taken place. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 25. 

MITFORD (William).—The History of Greece ; with the 
final Additions ard Corrections. 8 vols.8vo. $10. 


MOORE (Sir Thomas).—Life of, by his Dg geome 


Cresacre Moore. With Notes, &c., by Rev. J. Hunter. 
8vo. cloth. $2. 
NAPIER’S Florentine History, from the earliest authentic 


Records to the Accession of Ferdinand II. 6 vols. post 
8vo. cloth. ‘ 

NAPOLEON.—Evenings with Prince Cambaceres. By 
Baron Langon. 2 vois.8vo. cloth. $2 50 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge : containing Ob- 
jects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science; Me- 
chanics; Hydrostatics; Hydraulics ; Pneumatics; Heat; 
Optics ; Double Refraction ; and Polarisation of Light. 4 
vols. 8vo. cloth. $6 50. 

NUTTALL’S Classical aud Archeological Dictionary of 
Manners, Customs, Institutions, Sciences, &c., of Nations 
of Antiquity. 8vo. cloth. §2. 


*,* All the above are new and fresh copies of the latest 
and best London editions, uncut; and full bound in cloth. 
B. & W. have but few copies of each, and will not un- 











MAGAZIN 
fal Arte Eof Popular Science and Journal of the Use- 


illustrated. 4 vols. Svo. cloth. 96. 


dertake to furnish additional ones at the same rates, 











Direct orders will always have the preference. 


Now Ready, 


ROBBINS’S 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA, 


For use in Colleges and Schools. 


Printed with accuracy from new Greek type, 


XENOPHON’S 


/MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES, 


WITH NOTES. 
BY R. D.C. ROBBINS, 
Librarian, Andover Theological Seminary. 


W.H. WARDWELL, Publisher, Andover, Mass. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., New York. 
n20 3t 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


An account of the Organization of the Army of the 
United States; with Biographies and Portraits 
of Distinguished Officers. 
By FAYETTE ROBINSON, 
Late an Officer of the Army. 
WITH THIRTY-SIX PORTRAITS. 
Two volumes duodecimo, of 350 pages each, printed on 
fine paper and bound in the best musiia, price $2 50. 
List of Portraiis, Vol. I. 
1. The Gen. in Chief (Scott), | 9. Colonel Hitchcock, 





2 Colonel Thayer, 10 General Smith, 
Colonel Totten, 11. President Santa Anna, 
Major Barbour, 12. General Gaines, 
General Brown, 13. General Gibson, 
General Towson, 14. General Arbuckle, 
Commodore Connor, 15 General Clinch, 
General Macomb, 16. General Brooke. 
List of Portraits, Vol. II. 


17. General Taylor, General Kearney, 
18. Colonel Cruss, . Colonel Fremont, 





19. Captain Walker, 29. Major Boone, 

2u. Lieutenant Blake, 30. Major Ringgold, 

21. Major Me Call, 31. Colonel Bankhead, 
22. Colonel May, 32. General Jones, 

23. Don Mariano Arista, 33. Major Payne, 

24. Colonel Childs, 34. Colonel Croghan, 
25. General Wool, 35. General Worth, 





26. General Twiggs, 3b. 
E H. BUTLER & 


Don Mariano Paredes. 
Co, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


M‘MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. 
A Text Book in the Central High School of Philadelphia. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
A DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


Used in the various branches of Anatomy, Astronomy, 
Botany, Geology, Geometry, Hygiene, Mineralogy, 
Natural oveg ge hi Physiology, Zoology, &c. 
By HENRY M‘MURTRIE, M_.D., &c. 
Professor of Anatomy, Physiology, and Natural History, in 
the Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Price 75 cents per Copy. 


n20 It 











From Samuel George Morton, M.D., Vice President of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia ; formerly 
President of the Association of American Geologists and 
Naturalists; author of * Crania Americana,’ “ Crania 
Egyptiaca,” &c., &c. 

~ [have examined Dr. M‘Murtrie’s Dictionary of Scien- 
tific Terms, and believe it to be admirably adap‘ed to the 
explanation of the numerous technicalities that are inse- 
parably connected with every department of Science. 
Such a glossary is indeed indisp bie to the learner, 
who by its wid will find every step facilitated, and much 
lime saved. SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON.” 

Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1847. 


From Professor W. E. Horner, M. D., of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Puitape rei, Nov, 3d. 1847, 

Dear Sir :—It has afforded me much gratification to ex- 
amine, so far as my restricted time allowed, your recent 
Ss, the “ Lexicon Scientiarum,” In doing so I 

ve been strongly impressed with its value to the student 
of the various sciences included in its list. I hope sincerely 
that it may meet with the degree of public patronage pro- 
portionate to its merits, and make an ample return to you 
for the labor and for the learning essential to such a pro- 
duction, There can be no doubt of its proving eminent! 
serviceable to teachers and to pupils, and indeed w all 
persons engaged in the cultivation of the departments of 
study included in its 


i pectfully, dee 
am very res , &e. 
i 4 W. E. HORNER. 


To Dr. McMurrrig. Prof., &c. High School. 
The above is for sale by C. iM. aston, 205 Broadway 
New York. n20 2t 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price $2 50, with 16 Portraits. 


[Nov. 20. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS 
OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY VARIOUS 


EMINENT AUTHORS. 


Tus is the only complete work of the kind ever published. Being the only series which contains Biographical Notices of all the Generals 
who acted under commissions from Congress during the Revolutionary struggle. The subjects are eighty-eight in numbe r, and the completness of 
the whole, added to its accuracy in an historical point of view, and its freeness from mere fancy sketches, will render it an important addition to 


American historical literature. 


OPINIONS OF 


“This work is a very different affair from the flashy and 
superficial book of the Reverend J. T. Headley, entitled 
* Washington and his Generals.’ Tt appears without the 
name of any author, because itis the joint produciion of 
many of the most eminent writers in the country, resident 
in various States of the Union, and having, from this cir- 
cumstance, access to original materials in private hands, 
and to public archives not accessible to any one individaal’ 
without long journey, and much consumption of time. 
The result, however, is a complete and authentic work, em- 
bracing biographical notices of every one of the Revolu- 
tionary Generals. The amount of fresh and original mat- 
ter thus brought together in these moderate sized volumes, 
is not less surprising than It is gratifying to the historical 
reader. This will become a standard book of reference, 
and maintain its piace in libraries, long after the present 
generation shall have enjoyed the gratification of perusing 
its interesting pages, exhibiting in a lively style the per 
sonal adventures and private characters of the sturdy de- 
fenders of American Independence.” 


“ Washington and the Generals of the American Revo 
lution, bears on the title page the name of no pspular 
writer, but is quite as good a book as if it did, and a great 
deal more useful one, than many works similar in design, 
which come forth with much higher pretensions. lk 
embraces sketches of the Lives of eighty eight officers of 
the Revolution, some of them of considorable length and 
quite full in detail, and sixteen of them illustrated by steel 
engravings. These sketches are well written, and care 
seems to have been taken to make thew arcurate.”—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 


“We have been much pleased with the manly and 
honest frankness with which the author of the biography 
of Arnold, in Carey & Hart's * Washington and his Gene- 
rails,” has spoken of the trevson of that base min. We 
say we are pleased, beciuse such frankness is rare.’’— 
Evening Bulletin. 

“ The present work is evidently prepared with care, and 
the only difficulty we should think the au‘hor experienced, 
was how to select and condense from materials so abun 
dant. He has, however, guthered up the scattered facts, 
and worked them up into an exceedingly interesting col- 
lection of Memoirs of the prominent circumstances and 
men of the American Revolution. We consider it a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of the Revolution, 
and as such commend it to those who take an interest in 
or desire a better acquaintance with, its men and its 
events.” — Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


“This is not the Rev. Mr. Headicy’s book, which has a 
very similar title ; bat as we are informed by a note of the 
publishers, is the fulfilment of a design which they origi- 
nally projected. ba ° ® * ° 
There are interesting circumstances attending the produc- 
tion of the present work; and, for ourselves, we do not 
regret Messrs. Carey & Hart's disappointment. In lieu of 
the turgid declamations of Mr. Headley, they have obtain- 
ed clearly written, sensible sketches, from a number of 
other gentlemen, competent to the task allotted to them; 
end we are gratified to learn from the Enquirer, that one of 
these is Mr. Robert R. Howison, of Richmond, whose 
History of Virginia is, in our opinion, superior in every 
valuable quality to all that Mr. Headley ever wrote. Mr. 
Howison has contributed the memoirs of Marion, Gates, 
and Morgan. 
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“ We have not examined all the memoirs in these 
volumes, but so faras we have read, we may safely say 
that they seem to be fur more reliable than Mr. Headley’s ; 
the anthors appearing not to have been cursed with his in- 
vincible repugnance to the examination of State archives’ 
or other necessary authorities. Nor do we perceive that 
surfeit of ‘ the intense words of the lan_uage’ which in the 
preface of his own work, Mr. Headley candidly laments, 
are so ‘ easily exhausted.’ Another mark of superiority 
in the volumes before us, is the greater number of revolu-- 
tionary heroes, whose characters and actions are sketch- 
ed; the contributors not confining their attention to the 
Major Generals, many of whom were less distinguished 
than the subordinate officers.”— Richmond Times. 


“ Itis therefore a more extensive work than Headley’s, 
and as we judge from a cursory glance at it, a more valu- 
able one. More labor has been bestowed upon it.”— 
Lowell Courier. 


“While in none of them is there the fire and smoke 
which in Headley fascinates the many, and makes them 
overlook false energy, bad grammar, and incorrect history, 
there is often a terseness and strength, to which that very 
popular author can never attain. ad * * Butall 
the faults are overbalanced by the variety of research 
shown, and the number of facts concerning men who bore 
a partin, but who are now but lide known, as connected 
with the story of our Revolution. We find in it many 
shortand concise sketches of men, of whom we have 
heard, but of whose services we had no definite idea. We 
are told who they were, at what place they fought, and ta 
what manner they rendered the most service. 

“Such a book has long been needed. Short, concise, 
pitay sketches, serve better to impress upon the memory 
the chief events in the life of their subject, and in the his- 
tory of the times in which he lived, than do volumes of 
labored history. In this work we think the desideratum 
nearly suppiled. It might have been better done, but it is 
in many respects preferable to the similar work of Mr. 
Headley in its fullness, its research, its genera! correct- 
ness, and its execution. The authors seem generally to 
have an appreciating view of the subjects they treat of, 
neither making heroes of every one, nor palliating known 
faults and crimes by supposed delinquency on the opposite 
side. 

“ The typographical execution of the book is excellent, 
the paper fine, and the binding ail that could be desired, 
making it an excellent library work, of two duodecimo vo. 
tumes, containing six hundred and sixty pages.""—Cincin- 
nati Morning Herald. 


“ This work differs from Mr. Headley's, having nearly 
the same title, in many important particulars; and as a 
historical book is much superior. These advantages will, 
with many readers, compensate for the absence of that 
charm of dashing, vigorous, but not always correct style 
which has so much promoted the sale of that gentleman's 
works. In these volumes the plain, but always pleasing: 
narrative-style is preserved, aud the chapters are bio- 
graphies rather than vivid pictares. A larger number of 
officers of the revolutionary army are introduced. The 
work is indeed a valuable record of Washington and his 
compatriots. An advertisement prefixed to the first vo- 
lume explains, briefly, but significantly, the reason for its 
appearing ulmost simultaneously with Mr. Headley’s work. 
They differ so much in character, however, that there is 
room for both.”"—W. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 
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“The title of this work being so nearly like that of M; 
Headley’s Ist publication, naturally leads to the inquiry, 
how it happened ? for it cannot be the result of an acc 
dent. The publishers explain the matter very briefly and 
very satisfactorily. [t appears that Messrs. Carey & Hart 
conceived the idea of pnblishing such a work, provided 
that they could find a suitable person to write it. ‘They 
applied to Mr. Headley to undertake the authorship of the 
work, who wrote to thei saying that he douted his 
ability, &c. They heard nothing farther from him. but in 
| @ short time afterwards saw the asnouncement by a book- 
selling firm in this city of ‘ Washington and his Generals, 
| by J. T. Headley." Thinking themselves entitled to the 


J 
| right of property in their own ideas, Messrs. Carey & Hart 
| applied in another quarter for an author, and the resu\t is 
the two handsome volumes before us, which, we have 
little doubt from what we have read of them, will prove 
a permanent addition to our historical literature. The 
author’s name is not piven, and from what we have read, 
we presume that various pens have been employed in 
‘hese interesting biographies. This is no disadvantage, 
but, on the contrary, a decided benefit, for it insures grewte; 
accuracy than could be looked for in such a series of bio 
graphics written by one person in a few months. The vo- 
lumes are published in a very handsome style. The first 
sixty pages are occupied with the biography of Wa-hi.¢- 
ton, which is written with force and elegance, and illu-tr. 
ted by an original view of the character of that gre it mao. 

* be * * * * The osumber of bio 
graphies in these volumes is much greater than that of 


Mr. Headiey’s work. here are eighty-eight distinct sui 
jects."—N. Y. Mirror. 


“ We have read a number of the articles, find them to 
be written with ability, and to possess a deep interest 
The author has munifested excellent judgment in avod- 
ing all ambitious attempts at what is styled fine writing ; 
but gives a connected recital of the important events in 
the lives of his heroes. The work wil! be highly interest- 
ing and valaable to all readers—pirticularly so to youth, 
who are always attracted by biographies. If a father 
wishes to present to his sons noble instances of uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible patriotism, let him place this 
work in their hands. It should have a place in every 
American library, and is among the most valuable books 
of the season.”’— Baltimore American.” 


“We hail these beautiful volumes with undisguised 
delight. They supply. in a dignified and comprehensive 
form, valuable information, which will be sought with 
avidity not only by the American public, but by the world 
at large. The want of a work of positive authority 00 
this subject has long been felt and deplored. ‘he euter- 
prise and good taste of Messrs. Carngy and Hart have 
given us two handsome and reliable volumes, betrayirg 
industry and talent, and replete with facts of the deepest 
interest. There is no idle romancing—no school-boy at- 
tempts at rhetorical display ; on the contrary, the work is 
written in a clear, unaffected, business like, yet beautiful 
manner. The authors had the good sense to think that 
the stirring events of * the times that tried men’s soul's. 
needed no embellishment. It is a complete, impartial, 
and well written history of the American Revolution, 
and, at the same time, a faithful biography of the most 
distinguished aciors in that great struggle, whose memo 
ries are enshrined in our hearts. The typographical! exe 
cution of the work is excellent, and the sixteen portrai's 
on steel are remarkably well done. The first volume 's- 

with a life-like portrait of Washington 


, from Sully’s picture, ‘ Quelling 
key Riots.’ i, we behers, the tm en- 
tuken from it. There are Biographies of eighty- 
eight beginning with ‘ the Father of his country, 
and closing with General Maxwell. To accomplish this 
task, we are assured that ‘ accessible published and 
unpublished memoirs, .and other materials 
relating to the period, have been carefully examined and 
faithfully reflected.’ We earnestly commend this work. 
It wiil be found an unerring record of the most interestiag 
portion of our history.”— The City Item. 
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